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NEWS OF 


HE sense of standing on the verge of what, with the Russian 
T campaign, will constitute the greatest military operations in the 
history of the world is both impressive and oppressive. But it is far 
more oppressive for the Axis Powers than for any of the Allies. In 
Italy especially a universal and tragic consciousness of fate impending 
is unmistakable, even though the deletions of the censor and the 
inventions of the propagandists. With the concentration of bombs 
and shells on Pantellaria the assault on Europe may be said to have 
begun. The island’s garrison has ignored the first demand for 
surrender, a refusal which does honour to its fortitude, for the ordeal 
of ceaseless bombardment from sea and air must be unimaginable. 
Pantellaria may well be in Allied hands by the time these lines are 
sead. In that event, within a very few days or hours it will have 
become a base in the next step in the offensive against Italy. That, 
as the Prime Minister made clear, is not the only operation contem- 
plated, and any tendency to impatience over the delay in launching 
a campaign intended to be the beginning of the end will be checked 
by a reflection on the singular delicacy of synchronisation necessary 
and the dependence of everything on wind and weather and to some 
extent on the moon. General Montgomery did on one occasion 
surprise his opponents by launching an offensive on a completely 
moonless night, but normally some degree of light is desirable, and 
it is worth observing that the moon will be giving half its maximum 
illumination or more from June 11th to June 25th. What history 
may have been made before the latter date it is fruitless to speculate 
and baffling to imagine. 


Mr. Churchill’s Survey 


One of Mr. Churchill’s outstanding talents is his capacity to see 
the multitudinous aspects of a world war as a single whole and 
to show them in perspective. In his impressive speech last Tuesday, 
delivered on the eve of “amphibious operations of peculiar com- 
plexity and hazard,” he made us aware of the co-ordinating machinery 
of the Western Allies functioning with the minimum of friction at 
all levels, thanks in no small degree to the perfect understanding, 
“at the summit,” between himself and President Roosevelt. From 
the planning departments at the top he translated us to the scenes 
where the fighting-men themselves are to be found preparing for 
the next combined operation at a moment not far distant. He did 
not forget that the whole structure of approaching campaigns depends 
on success against the U-boats jn the high seas, and gave a reassur- 
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ing account of shipping prospects. Nor did he let himself be so 
carried away by consideration of the great operations we are under- 
taking as to let us forget that the land fighting on the biggest scale 
is that which is taking place in Russia. Full weight in his review 
was given to Russia and China and the war in the Pacific. At the 
end of his speech there was one little touch, a significant one, to 
remind us that the world war was not only a matter of men, 
weapons and resources, but also of ideas—it was in the passage in 
which he thanked the House of Commons, and declared that 
it had proved itself “the foundation and instrument for the waging 
of successful war never surpassed in modern or ancient times.” 
Thus his survey moved across the world and across the ages. 


Frenchmen United 


The conversations between General Giraud and General de Gaulle 
and their respective followers have ended much better than they 
began, and the newly-formed French Committee of National Libera- 
tion, though its precise international status has yet to be determined, 
undoubtedly possesses most of the attributes of an established govern- 
ment, in that it is domiciled on French soil and controls vast stretches 
of territory, an army, a navy and an air-force. The personnel of 
the Committee is good, consisting of the best men among the 
followers of the two Generals and one or two, like M. Bonnet, who 
have had occasion to identify themselves with neither. Ministers like 
General Catroux (who in addition to being Governor of Algeria is 
responsible for the Co-ordination of Moslem Affairs throughout 
the French colonies), M. Massigli, M. Jean Monnet and M. Bonnet 
can be relied on to work together with a single eye to the future of 
France, regardless of what their recent personal affiliations may have 
been. The appointment of M. Gabriel Puaux as Governor of 
Morocco is to be welcomed. It must be recognised that some 
difficulties still remain. Dualism in the highest office may have 
worked under the Roman Republic, but it is hard to believe that the 
arrangement by which Generals Giraud and de Gaulle share 
supreme power and preside over the Committee at alternate meetings 
can long continue. General de Gaulle would apparently like an 
arrangement which would leave him in the Committee and take 
General Giraud to the army. He also, it is stated, desires to main- 
tain the Fighting French movement as a separate entity. That 
would obviously perpetuate sectionalism at the expense of unity. 
But some compromise which would admit of the preservation of 
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some symbol recalling all that the Fignting French have stood for 
should be possible ‘here. What is certain is that at almost any 
sacrifice—even of the luxury of proscribing opponents—the unity of 
Frenchmen today must be unbroken if a new France is to be born 
tomorrow. 


The Argentine Coup 

The arbitrary régime of Dr. Castillo, late President of Argentina, 
has been brought to an end by a coup d’état in which troops led 
by General Rawsoa and General Ramirez played the decisive part. 
Dr. Castillo has been in effect a dictator, retaining the so-called 
“state of siege” which enabled him to harness the Press, silence 
critical opinion and carry on a policy of “ neutrality” which proved 
highly favourable to Axis propaganda. Under his rule Argentina 
has ploughed a lonely furrow as the only country in Latin-America 
which maintains relations with the Axis Powers. But while the 
popular feeling aroused by the arbitrariness of his Government and 
the exclusion of Argentina from the benefits of co-operation with 
the rest of America was a necessary background for a bloodless 
revolution, it is adnmitted that the immediate cause of the coup was 
Dr. Castillo’s choice of his successor to the Presidency. It is not 
yet certain that the generals who have turned him out contemplate 
a complete reversal of policy, still less that they intend to restore the 
reality of democracy. General Rawson, his first successor after the 
coup, proved incapable of forming a Government, and General 
Ramirez has taken his place. The latter has issued a strongly 
nationalist statement, and declares that Argentina’s policy “at the 
moment’ continues to be one of neutrality. A later declaration, 
foreshadows acts that “will draw us even nearer to our American 
brothers,” and there are signs that General Ramirez intends to have 
proper elections properly held. Argentina’s democratic neighbour, 
Uruguay, takes a hopeful view of the prospects, but London and 
Washington are rightly waiting till the outlook becomes clearer. 


Propagandists in Trouble 


For the Nazis propaganda has always been so important an 
element in war that we are justified in finding some significance 
in its recent somersaults and confusing contradictions. However 
varied it may have been during the first three years of war, it was 
always marked by assurance and arrogance. Latterly it has jumped 
from jubilatioa to mourning, from offensive megalomania to appeals 
to defensive patriotism, and has alternated between candid admis- 
sions of disaster and reiterated assertions of strength. Germany has 
been shown no Jonger as the dominant race, but as the forlorn hope 
of culture defending Europe against aggression. The German people 
have been called upon to wail for the martyrs of Stalingrad and the 
suffering face of the Fiihrer. There have been quick changes of 
front as mistakes in the reading of mass psychology have been 
realised. Only last Saturday Goebbels admitted that the sacrifices of 
the “flower of our youth on the battlefield” were almost equalled 
by those due to the air raids at home, and talked of the shambles of 
Essen, Dortmund, Bochum and other towns in the west. A day or 
two later the German News Agency, seeking to discount the effects 
of Goebbels’ speech, asserted that air war has only damaged the 
fringe of the German war-potential. Again, General Dittmar, put 
up to broadcast his weekly review, has been insisting on the purely 
defensive strategy now to be pursued in Russia. But immediately 
the propagandist tactics changed. General Dittmar is declared to be 
expressing his own opinion only. Yesterday the U-boat policy was 
failing ; today it is triumphant again. Thus the propagandist machine 
turns from one contradiction to another. There is uncertainty, 
fumbling, vacillation. The psychology department is not working 
well. 


The Re-education of Germans 


Mr. Henry Wallace, Vice-President of the United States, in a 
speech last Sunday, said that in the prevention of world war no. 3 
much will depend on how we handle the German youth immediately 
after the war. By “we” he meant his own countrymen, in con- 
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junction with the other United Nations, for he insists that a 
“grown-up” America must face her responsibilities in Europe, 
He recognises the harm that has been done by the type of education 
imposed on young Germans, and sees the necessity, for Germany 
herself and her neighbours, of encouraging German youth to develop 
a “peaceful, wortkgvhile purpose in life.” But how is the change 
to be brought about? Mr. Wallace is not one of those who think 
that ideas can be forcibly thrust into the mind of a nation, and in any 
case nothing can be done here till the defeat of Germany is com- 
plete. He suggests that in the hour of victory our responsibility 
to our own people carries with it also a responsibility to the young 
people of Germany, whose despairing emotions must be guided 
towards an end in which despair need have no place. But Ameri- 
cans and Britons cannot themselves undertake their education. He 
believes that there are still Germans steeped in the liberal tradition 
to whom the. job could be entrusted. If that were so, care would 
have to be taken not to discredit such teachers in the eyes of their 
countrymen by any action taken by us. It is not an easy Course 
which Mr. Wallace recommends. It requires unyielding firmness 
on the one side, tact and sympathy on the other. By some means 
these have ta be reconciled. 


The Declining Population 

A good purpose will have been served by the Lords debate on 
the threatened decrease in the population, initiated by Earl de la 
Warr, last Tuesday, if it leads the Government to set up an expert 
committee of inquiry. The birth-rate in this country fell from 35.1 
per 1,000 in 1865 to 15.3 in 1935, and if the present trend continues 
the population will have fallen to 34,000,000 in 1980, with 22} per 
cent. of the people over 60 years of age. There are few who doubt 
that the desire of persons in all classes to maintain a high standard 
of living for themselves and their families has led them to limit 
the number of their children, and the use of contraceptives has 
made this easier. So far as the problem is economic, family allow- 
ances, the feeding of school-children, nursery-schools, more income- 
tax relief for children, better housing and (for the more well-to-do) 
cheaper education, are among the measures which will help to 
restore the balance. But the problem is not wholly, perhaps not 
even mainly, economic. So far as there has been a weakening 
in the sense of responsibility in having children, that is a matter 
which demands a spiritual or psychological approach. That, however, 
only covers part of the ground. In a matter so vitally affecting the 
nation’s future we must have a searching inquiry as to the facts, and 
a reasoned policy based on them. It is a problem not for this 
country alone, but for all of the white races except (at present) 
Russia. White civilisation may stand or fall by what is done now. 


Education in Rural Areas ‘ 


In considering plans for educational reform it is too seldom 
realised that the problem in rural areas is not the same as that in 
the towns. This fact is pressed on our attention in a Memorandum 
on Rural Education issued under the auspices of the Liberal National 
Post-war Study Group. It is pointed out that most of the country 
schools are inadequately housed and poorly staffed. There are small 
schools with only one or two teachers, which provide no esprit de 
corps among the staff and little community sense among the pupils ; 
and it is rarely that any effort is made to seek compensation for these 
handicaps by inculcating an intelligent interest in country life. The 
need for larger schools indicates concentration, with *bus travel, or 
boarding, or both. Reorganisation, it is urged, must soon be carried 
through; the children up to eleven must be taught in adequate Junior 
Schools, and the County Councils should plan for the provision of 
Senior Schools with an eye on the services that they should offer to 
the rural community. It is suggested that, whatever may be done 
in the towns, in the rural areas the school-leaving age should be 
raised at once to sixteen, in view of the difficulties of arranging 
ancillary educational services for young people engaged in farm- 
work. The main value of this report is that it insists on the special 
difficulties of the problem of rural education. A good case is made 
out for the appointment of a Commission of inquiry. 
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SUBSISTENCE FOR ALL 


Y his broadcast of Monday evening President Roosevelt 

drew the attention of the world to the importance of the 
United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture, which 
ended last week at Hot Springs, Virginia. The significance of 
the conference, in fact, derived equally from what it was and 
from what it did, and the President gave each of those aspects 
its proper weight. The fact that for the first time all the 44 
United Nations were meeting to concert a concrete programme 
was calculated to inspire anxiety as well as hope; open dis- 
agreements, cr compromise decisions designed to veil funda- 
mental divergencies of view, would be of the worst omen for 
that international co-operation without which the peace when it 
comes will be no peace. General agreement, based on unity of 
conviction, on the other hand, would demonstrate to the world 
that the first step on the right road had been taken. The 
demonstration has been forthcoming. All the decisions of the 
conference were unanimous, and they were taken without any 
pressure on hesitant or recalcitrant delegations, for the good 
reason that no hesitation or recalcitrance existed. President Roose- 
velt has described that result as epoch-making. It is not much 
less important that the chief Soviet delegate, Mr: Krutikoff, should 
(as Mr. J. P. R. Maud, the chief British official of the conference, 
mentioned in his admirable broadcast last Sunday) have claimed 
that the conference had laid a firm foundation for the future 
collaboration of nations, and thereby brought nearer the vic- 
torious termination of the war. The supreme hope of the Axis 
Powers is to discover and exploit any sign of a fissure in the Allied 
ranks. The Hot Springs Conference might have given them, 
at any rate, some semblance of an opportunity. In the event it 
confronted them with a unity tested for the first time on such a 
scale, and proved invulnerable. 

But the importance of the fact that agreement was reached 
depends on the importance of the questions considered. It has 
been suggested that all the conference did was to lay down 
admirable principles, and that everything depends on the willing- 
ness of governments to give effect to them. That, no doubt, is 
true enough ; but it is true equally that the conference, which 
itself possessed no executive power, did all it had been asked to 
do, and did it both competently and expeditiously. The next step 
lies with the governments, and President Roosevelt gave an 
influential lead on Monday, when, after quoting the conference 
recommendation that “the primary responsibility lies with each 
nation for seeing that its own people have the food needed for 
health and life ; steps to that end are for national determination ; 
but each nation can fully achieve its goal only if all work together,” 
declared unequivocally, “on behalf of the United States, I 
accept this declaration.” What does the acceptance of the declara- 
tion mean? What, to put the question more pertinently, would 
its acceptance by the British Government, which no doubt will 
accept it, mean? How far the answer to that question might 
carry us is perhaps hardly realised, or how closely national action 
in accordance with the international decisions taken at Hot 
Springs might be associated with such schemes of social better- 
ment as are at this moment being considered in connexion with 
the Beveridge Report. 

The idea underlying the principles formulated at Hot Springs 
is twofold—and here it may be added parenthetically that the 
fact that expert discussions pointing to precisely the same con- 
clusions had been proceeding at Geneva before the war enhances, 
rather than detracts from, the importance of the Hot Springs 
propasals. In both cases the inseparable association between 
nutrition and agriculture was emphasised throughout. If mini- 


mum standards of nutrition are agreed on, and steps taken by 
every country to see to it that every one of its citizens gets at 
least that minimum, such demands will be made on agriculture 
as to give security everywhere to those primary producers to whom 
recurrent cycles of shortage and surplus have brought perpetual 
disaster, and endow them with new purchasing-power whereby 
industry would benefit equally. The demands, indeed, could prob- 
ably not be met today. President Roosevelt went so far as 
to say that no nation has ever had enough food to feed all 
its people as we now know human beings should be fed. That, 
no doubt, is true. But it is something that there is today sub- 
stantial agreement as to how human beings should be fed. 
Broad accord can be reached on the elements of a balanced dietary 
in which both the protective and the energy-producing foods 
have their proper place ; the Hot Springs conference did, indeed, 
formulate such a dietary in specific terms. But here economic 
laws governing the relation of consumer and producer become 
relevant. To feed the world adequately the agriculture of the 
world must be greatly expanded. That is a problem in itself, 
but one by no means incapabie of solution. But assuming pro- 
duction on the necessary scale, what guarantee is there that the 
demand will be such as to absorb the product? It is not enough 
for the need to exist on the consuming side. Unless the pur- 
chasing-power is there farmers the world over will be ruined by 
surpluses that they cannot sell. And since no nation, or very 
few, is likely to be in a position to get its needs supplied by 
its own agriculture alone, the problem, as the Hot Springs con- 
ference pointed out, is international, not national. 

That difficulty can be met in one way only. Governments must 
decide whether in the new world which is to be built on the 
failures of the old they are prepared to accept responsibility, as 
President Roosevelt has accepted it for the United States, “ for 
seeing that their own people have the food needed for health and 
life.” The answer so far as Great Britain is concerned is not in 
doubt. The Government, by accepting the Beveridge Report, 
with reservations which are in no case fundamental, has endorsed 
the principle that our own people shall at any rate have the money 
required to buy the food needed for health and life—and. of 
course, other necessaries like rent and clothing. But the Hot 
Springs formula, thus approved by President Roosevelt, opens up 
an interesting field for speculation and discussion. The constitu- 
tion of a dietary is at least as important as its volume, particularly 
when the maintenance of minimum standards is concerned. In 
this country, under what is certainly the best rationing system ever 
put into operation, we have worked out an adequate and well- 
balanced dietary, which has resulted, very remarkably, in a better 
standard of health than was reached in peace-time. How far can 
a supply of “ the food needed for health and life” be permanently 
assured to every citizen by the perpetuation of some such system? 

That is, no doubt, a question of degree, and two methods of 
approach are possible. The existing system, or such a system as is 
accepted in principle by the endorsement of the Beveridge Report, 
can be taken as starting-point, and extensions of it carefully 
thought out. Or an imaginary system can be sketched out and 
brought down to the level of reality by consideration of the prac- 
tical objections to it. The latter method is worth a moment’s 
consideration in the case of food. What would be the effect of 
perpetuating a rationing system for the essentials of life—meat, 
fats, sugar, bread (which, of course, is not at present rationed), 
and some other commodities, but with the vital change that :he 
food be supplied on surrender of the coupon without payment? 
‘This method would, incidentally, embody two principles which, on 
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a small scale, are already accepted ; one, that the whole populat.on, 
rich and poor, shall be treated on the same footing, as under the 
Beveridge Plan ; the other, on which the Government laid stress 
in the matter of children’s allowances, that part at least of 
the approved payment shall take the form of school meals, 
milk at school and the like. Under a subsistence-for-all scheme the 
total expenditure on essential foods would be exactly what it is to- 
day, but the incidence of it would no doubt fall differently, whether 
the cost were met by taxation or by a vastly-extended insurance 
system. Its advantages would be that everyone would be assured of 
a minimum subsistence, and that erratic fluctuations in the cost of 
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living, which may seriously affect the Beveridge Scheme, would be 
avoided, for the Government would subsidise where necessary (as it 
is doing on a large scale today) in the interests of the whole com- 
munity. The demand for the minimum staydard foodstuffs would 
be constant, which would greatly simplify programmes of home- 
production and imports. The working of the scheme would at the 
highest present no greater difficulties than Lord Woolton has suc- 
cessfully overcome today. It is improbable that a subsistence-for-all 
scheme on any such scale as this will be adopted, rapidly as our 
ideas in such matters are developing. But the adoption of limited 
modifications of it might well be worth considering. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE speech the Prime Minister delivered on Tuesday has been 

rather differently appraised inside the House and out of it. By 
the average citizen, who read it in the papers or heard it summarised 
on the wireless, it was regarded as one of those admirable and 
comprehensive statements which we have learned to expect from Mr. 
Churchill from time to time, but combined with that was just a tinge 
of disappointment that the Premier had no actual piece of informa- 
tion to impart—even though it was hard to see how in the 
circumstances he could have. In the House, on the other hand, 
the speech was rated as high as any the Prime Minister has ever 
delivered there, largely because of the speaker’s immediate success 
in establishing rapport with his audience. He gave the impression 
of discussing the whole situation with them, rather than talking to 
them, taking them into his confidence, giving all the information 
it was possible to give, with obvious regret that he could not tell 
them more. The House liked his spontaneous retractation of the 
rather too enthusiastic term “ brilliant prospects ” which he had used 
in a message to a by-election candidate, and the substitution of 
“ bright and solid prospects,” and it liked better still the warm tribute 
in his closing sentences to the unity, resolution and public spirit 
the House itself had displayed throughout the war. And, of course, 
underlying everything was intense relief at the Prime Minister’s 
safe return from his journeyings, coupled with the hope that only 
the most urgent call will send him overseas again. 

* * * * 

The air-activity on the Russian front is marked by one rather 
noticeable characteristic. I have been looking through the Russian 
official reports in the morning papers of the last week or so (June 6th 
was a Sunday, so no entry is included for that day), and find they 
run as follows: 

June 2nd.—Heavy raids on Polotsk and Briansk. 
of our planes returned to their bases.” 
June 3rd.—Long-range raids on Smolensk and other centres. 
“One Soviet plane did not return to base.” 
June 4th.—Large forces raided Kiev and other centres. 
aircraft were lost.” 
June §th.—Attack on Orel by 520 Soviet planes. 
returned to their base.” 
June 7th.—Mass raids on Briansk. “All our aircraft with one 
exception returned safely to their bases.” 
June 8th.—Great raid on railway junction of Unecha. 
but one of our aircraft returned.” 
June 9th.—Attack on enemy aerodromes. 
aircraft returned.” 
The fighting reported on June 4th evidently went badly ; losses 
were 100 per cent. up. 
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It is a long time since I read a book charged with such obvious 
potentialities for good as the latest Penguin Special, Argument of 
Empire, by Prof. W. K. Hancock. The praise I am tempted to 
give it would sound extravagant. Let it suffice to say that the book 
js written deliberately in an easy, almost conversational style— 
Fellow of All Souls though Professor Hancock is—and that its con- 
vincing arguments are firm-based on indisputable facts, which the 
author never omits to mention. It is a defence of the British Empire, 
in which admissions of default season the unapologetic claims to 
credit where credit is due, as it is justly due to generations of British 





traders and missionaries and administrators the world over. The 
chapter on India is a remarkable demonstration of what is possible 
in the way of a maximum of fact and argument in a minimum space, 
How invaluable such a book would be in America, one involuntarily 
comments. In fact, it should be equally invaluable in circles in this 
country where criticism of Empire is congenital. But America has 
not been forgotten in this matter. Penguin books are now published 
there at 25 cents in a format practically identical with that familiar 
here, and a copy of Prof. Hancock’s manuscript was flown across in 
time for simultaneous publication. There no less than here this quite 
admirable little volume is, as I say, charged with unlimited 
potentialities for good. 
x * * * 

Letters in The Times on the dangers of low-flying demonstrate 
the necessity of reducing these manocuvres to the narrowest limits. 
But the necessity for a certain amount of low-flying must be recog- 
nised. One of the great achievements of this war was the hedge-hop 
flight half across Europe to bomb Augsburg by daylight. Results 
abundantly justified it, but it necessitated months of training in 
hedge-hop flying over half of England as a preparation ; even low 
flights over schools or cathedrals may be almost unavoidable in 
such acase. There may be more expeditions like the Augsburg foray 
yet. What can be avoided, and imperatively must be, is low- 
flight by exuberant pilots in breach of all the regulations. There 
is, I am told, a quite incredible fascination for young pilots in 
this kind of acrobatic, so much so that the most drastic steps have 
been needed to keep it in check. Several pilots have actually been 
transferred to ground-staffs as a penalty. Even that has not stopped 
a most dangerous abuse altogether. 

* * * * 

An article in last week’s Spectator dwelt on some of the vagaries 
of the Eire censorship. Since then a communication has reached 
this office which provides just the necessary demonstration. Offend- 
ing sentences are not merely blacked-out, but cut out. The demand 
for pointed implements must be very stimulating to Sheffield trade, 
for some -pages look like a kind of filigree pattern. _The agreeable 
part of the performance is a printed label affixed to the manuscript: 
“The British Examiner is not responsible for the mutilation of 
this letter.” A very proper exculpation. 

* * 7 * 

If the Member for Frome, Mrs. Mavis Tate, should most un- 
fortunately be assassinated in the Lobby of the House of Commons, 
like Spencer Perceval, the reason will not be far to seek. In the 
Civil Aviation debate !ast week she had the incredible temerity 
to refer to “small countries such as Latvia, Lithuania and Poland.” 
What Pole could be expected to retain control of his passions under 
such provocation? 

* * * + 

“I wouldn’t be surprised if we didn’t start on her [Italy] this 
week,” said the Hon. Mabel Strickland (if correctly reported) to a 
Daily Mail representative on Tuesday. The number of people who 
say exactly the opposite of what they mean when they start with “I 
shouldn’t be surprised if . . .” is astonishing. Miss. Strickland, for 
example, quite certainly meant that she wouldn’t be surprised if we 
did start on Italy this week. When you double a negative, instead 
of emphasising the negation you negate it. JANUS. 
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THE DANGERS OF DISPERSION 


By STRATEGICUS 


WT is evident,” said Mr. Churchill, “ that amphibious operations 

of peculiar complexity and hazard on a large scale are 
approaching.” The peculiar characteristic of the present phase of 
the Allied offensive could hardly be described more succinctly. It 
is a situation in which the enemy cannot be certain where the Allies 
intend to strike, with what force or with what objective. Certain 
assumptions which he might reasonably draw clarify the outlook 
very little. He may, for instance, assume that on the principle of 
security of force we shall deliver our maximum attack on some 
already selected sector and shall pursue the objective with undeviating 
will. Starting from that he will conclude that if we launch attacks 
on a number of different points, most of these will be diversions 
designed to secure the best conditions for the main effort. Some, 
however, may be part of a pattern which is built upon a converging 
attack, upon what we are informed, ad nauseam, is a “ pincers” 
attack. 

The point of importance for him is that he will not know in 
advance which place will be attacked ; and, even after a number of 
attacks have been launched, will be in ignorance for at least some 
time which is the main offensive. It is obvious: that there are 
certain objectives which are of secondary importance, just as there 
are places where he dare not risk a lodgement without grave peril 
to his whole position. But Mr. Churchill used the plural in describ- 
ing the outlook ; and there can be little doubt that the Allies will 
do all in their power to confuse the enemy as to their intentions. 

The effect of this multiplicity of threats is, of course, to compel 
him to disperse his forces. He knows that he must be prepared 
for heavy diversions as well as a main concentrated thrust that will 
be designed to secure a decision, in co-operation with the Russian 
forces. He is being daily warned that there are four British armies 
in the Mediterranean, all of them intensively trained, all thoroughly 
equipped, all of them now flushed with confidence from the  over- 
whelming victory secured by two of them. He has to count upon 
a greater volume of available shipping than he cares to admit openly ; 
and, having been deceived over the Allied landings in the west of 
North Africa, he is the less likely to be ignorant that the diversions 
may be of considerable size. Such is his present problem, and the 
result is plain to see. He cannot even keep to a single description 
of his strategy. He blows hot and cold within a few days. There 
are troop movements in several parts of Europe, and the weakened 
transport is under a greater strain than ever. 

It would be a natural tendency, in the face of threatened attack 
in many quarters, to station strong forces at least at the main nodal 
points over the west and south of Europe. But it is very difficult 
to imagine that such a policy could be applied to any considerable 
extent. If it were, the Allies’ first objective would be attained, since 
they would have compelled a dispersion which might be fatal. 
Something of the sort must, however, be done, since, whatever the 
strength of German nerves, those of Italy and the satellite Powers 
are too weak to stand the strain of attack by a powerful modern 
force without the prompt assistance of Hitler’s legions. One in- 
gredient of force Germany must contribute. since none of the other 
Powers within the Axis orbit can meet the Allied Air Forces them- 
selves. It is pretty certain that even the Regia Aeronautica dare not 
risk conclusions with the Allied fighters alone, and the irony of the 
situation is that the Germans may be compelled to bear the burden 
themselves, since the Italians tend to lower their morale in co- 
operation. 

The Allies derive such obvious benefits from the present phase 
that one might almost regret that very soon the enemy will secure 
some relief from a disastrously intractable problem through attack. 
For that is not an exaggerated description by any means. Only the 
south of Europe has been mentioned, and it is certain that at some 
point the west will be invaded, and probably the north will also 
suffer attack. The enemy has not, of course, been able to fortify 
the whole of the coast liable to invasion. Even with his equanimity 
when faced with labours that would drive any other race into com- 


plete dismay, he cannot have built defensive works over the thousands 
of miles which might be invaded. There has been a process of 
selection ; but he knows better than anyone that the sectors neglected, 
because they have natural obstacles that form a sound defence, may 
be the ones chosen. Every schoolboy knows of the Heights of 
Abraham. 

Hence he is committed to a certain amount of dispersion, and the 
versatile Allied Command, with very considerable resources, par- 
ticularly in the most essential of all fighting weapons, can be trusted 
to take full advantage of his position. But it can be noticed that 
he is attempting to avoid dispersing his Luftwaffe and his U-boats. 
Both may be vital in case of invasion, and although the Luftwaffe 
is divided into five regional commands the U-boats can scarcely 
have been spread about even to that extent. Their success has been 
achieved by hunting in packs, and the recent growing mortality 
among them is due to no small extent to that very fact. If they 
should reverse the process the sinkings of shipping will probably 
fall. In fact, we seem to have come to the turn in the tide in the 
U-boat campaign through our confronting these pests with that 
dilemma. But the temporary dispersion would be designed merely 
to interpose a further obstacle to naval intervention and to meet 
Allied shipping on more favourable terms. It is a sanguine ex- 
pectation ; but the point is that Germany is at present labouring 
under a compulsion. While her instinct as well as her military 
doctrine impels her to attack, and attack means concentration, the 
Allies compel her to dispersion under pain of being caught at a 
disadvantage which her widely stretched interior lines and weakened 
transport could not redress. 

Put these disadvantages at their highest, it does not need to be 
said that the actual phase of invasion by ground troops will entail 
the most severe strain the Allies have yet sustained. The best they 
imply is that the position is not so one-sided as an expected invasion 
usually is. Their main importance at this moment is the fact that 
they serve to point a valuable moral. Japan did not enter the war 
at the side of Germany merely because she is enamoured of the 
Herrenvolk, any more than Hitler desired her intervention out of 
philanthropy. She entered the war to take advantage of an Allied 
dispersion already dangerously developed and to undertake the con- 
genial task of straining it to breaking-point. Whatever faults history 
will find with the British strategy up to the entry of Japan, it will 
hardly fail to award the Government praise for resisting every 
impulse to try to be strong everywhere at the cost of being every- 
where ineffective. 

But from Mr. Churchill’s words, as well as from those of Mr. 
Curtin, the position is not quite so clear now. Of one thing we may 
be sure. If, in an attempt to take the offensive against Japan before 
we have the strength to do it effectively, we have diverted men and 
material eastward which were formerly earmarked for the European 
theatre we have sinned against the principle of security. We may 
fail to defeat Germany as soon as we should, and suffer rebuffs that 
were never necessary. When Mr. Churchill said in Washington 
that “ the defeat of Japan would not entail the defeat of Germany, 
but the defeat of Germany would infallibly mean the ruin of Japan,” 
he said no more than the truth. He might have gone further. He 
could have said that the attempt to carry out two major campaigns, 
with the force that might be required for success in one, will in- 
fallibly mean failure in both. It seems hardly possible that the 
Prime Minister and his technical advisers have agreed to such & 
dispersion ; but we do well to note that the Axis Powers will exert 
every effort to create a diversion that will have that result. Of all 
things, it is the greatest danger that confronts us at the present 
moment; and Australia as well as China would be well advised to 
refrain from yielding to the tendency to press for a dispersion of 
force that in the end might imperil their purposes more than it 
would advantage them. 

If, as one hopes, that possibility may be ruled out, it is at least 
useful to bear it in mind, since it serves, as perhaps no other illus- 
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tration would, to mark the dangers latent in dispersion. It carries 
less conviction to say that it sins against basic military principles. 
But one can see throughout the war instances in which it operated 
disastrously. Dispersion to the Balkans occasioned the turning of 
tables in Libya. The dispersion occasioned by the Axis attacks in 
Libya prevented the possibility of opening a “second front” in 
Europe. It is known that the attack in the Crimea last May was 
designed to cause a dispersion of Russian forces that would make 
the break-through at Voronezh and Stalingrad easy. Fortunately, 
Hitler dispersed his own forces more than the Russian, and so came 
to defeat. In the end, it is precisely that which will ruin him, a 
compulsory dispersion ; but we must be on our guard against a 
dispersion on our own part that would rob us of the force to take 
advantage of the condition that must ultimately face him. 


ARGENTINE POLITICS 
By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
PWNVHE relations between Great Britain aad Argentina for the past 
&T century and a quarter have been so close and friendly that the 
attitude adopted by that latter country since the war began has been 
a painful surprise to the British people. To appreciate the situation 
some knowledge of the very complicated political background of 
Argentina is necessary. ‘ 

Argentine politics follow the two-party system, both parties being 
democratic in their leanings. Owing, however, to the great power 
vested in the President of the Republic, as the representative of the 
people, Argentina has never evolved the kind of democracy we 
have in England. Though there is a parliamentary system with two 
Houses, the executive actually wields powers which would not be 
tolerated in this country. It was in 1916, only four years after the 
passing for the first time of the law calling for the secret, universal 
and, interestingly enough, compulsory, male vote, that the Radicals 
took over the reins of government, remaining in power until 1930, 
jwhen they were defeated by an opposition coup d’état considerably 
‘aided by dissension within the Radical ranks. A year later elections 
were held, and the Conservatives, supported by the dissenting group 
of the Radical Party, the Anti-Personalists, were returned to form a 
Coalition Government called the Concordancia, which held power 
until the military revolt took place last week. 

The elections which brought the Conservative Party into power 
were, as is almost common practice in Latin America, arranged in 
such a manner as to favour one political group. For some forty 
years prior to this event there had been continuous agitation for 
political reform, and though the Radicals were in office as a duly 
elected party for fourteen years—from 1916 to 1930—the coup d’état 
which overthrew them proved that the country realised that 
Radicalism had failed. This failure was due to a number of reasons, 
the two most outstanding being without doubt a lack of efficient 
leadership, and dissension amongst the rank and file of the party. 

Apart from one outbreak by the Radicals in 1933, which was 
successfully suppressed by the Government, the Conservative Party 
has remained in undisputed power since the formation of the Con- 
cordancia in 1931, but this has only been made possible by further 
electoral manipulation. Many may think that a Government elected 
in such a manner would be too authoritarian in character to enable 
it to satisfy a democratically-minded people ; nevertheless, a strong 
undercurrent of democracy has been set up during the last decade 
by the substantial influence of both the Press and public opinion 
upon those in power. This influence has resulted in a variety of 
attitude amongst Ministers of State, with emphasis upon questions 
of social service, and has provided some compensation .for the 
absence of a Radical Government, which was most certainly the 
form of rule desired by the majority of the people. In the 1937 
elections, Dr. Ortiz, an Anti-Personalist Radical, was elected Presi- 
dent, with Sefior Castillo, a staunch Conservative, as Vice- 
President, an example of the Concordancia working par excellence. 
These men were the leaders of the Government when the war broke 
out, but in 1940 Castillo became first of all acting-President and 
later President owing to the ill-health and then the death of Ortiz. 

The main backing of the Conservative Party comes from the land- 
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owners and cattle-breeders, the clergy, some of Falangist and 
others of anti-Communist leanings, the army and various authori- 
tarian groups. Its domestic policy is maintenance of power at all 
costs—even by the manipulation of elections—and the preservation 
of law and order. Truly enough, experience of Radical Government 
had not been happy, and the Conservatives felt that the strong 
nationalist note they were prepared to sound was in the best interests 
of Argentina herself, both economically and internationally. The 
main trouble was that, owing to the absence of any co-ordinated 
Radical leadership, there was a tendency towards a breakdown of 
morale, with consequent disillusion and lack of effective action. In 
December, 1941, the Government declared a “State of Siege,” the 
more obvious result of which was that an outstandingly free Press 
and radio system, which had acted as a safety-valve for public 
opinion, became muzzled overnight, and all criticism of the executive 
power in terms of either domestic or foreign policies was prevented, 

The foreign policy of the Argentine Government which most 
concerns us is that followed since September 3rd, 1939. It has been 
termed “ Prudent Neutrality,” but its prudence may be questioned 
by some, while the sinking of Argentine ships by German submarines 
showed that a neutral attitude was only a relative protection. The 
over-ruling power of the executive was demonstrated when it refused 
to act upon the Chamber of Deputies’ recommendation of a rupture 
with the Axis in September last year. As a result of this rigid 
neutrality various forces have come into play, to the detriment of 
Argentina herself. Quite apart from the lack of material assistance, 
Argentina has suffered through the indirect action of the United 
States on the one hand and the advancement of the smaller members 
of the United Nations in the western hemisphere on the other, and 
an immediate consequence has been the loss by Argentina of the 
moral leadership of South America. It should be recognised, how- 
ever, that neutrality "has long been one of the main principles of 
Argentine foreign policy. During the last war a Radical Government 
maintained this attitude in the face of strong Conservative opposi- 
tion ; today the position of the parties is, to all intents and purposes, 
reversed. It must be acknowledged, too, that the Government has 
been genuine in its belief that neutrality was in the best interest of 
the Argentine. 

It would be useless to pretend that the attitude of isolation has 
been satisfactory to Great Britain or her allies, while it cannot be 
anything but an embarrassment to the United States and the other 
nineteen American Republics, as it leaves a notable gap in the 
ctherwise solid Pan-American front. Further, the présence of a 
German (and an Italian) Embassy in Buenos Aires is helpful to our 
enemies, not only as a source of information, but also as a bridge- 
head into South America and a centre for the direction of sub- 
versive activities throughout the whole continent. Moreover, this 
state of neutrality has prevented effective action being taken against 
the so-called Nazi Fifth Column, about whose existence there is 
no question. 

The recent military revolt leading to the resignation of President 
Castillo has brought Argentina vividly into the foreground. It is 
too early to make useful comment; but there is no doubt that it 
was the foreign policy of the late Government, and the displeasure 
it caused among the United Nations, which brought about its over- 
throw. The army saw those Republics which were solidly uphold- 
ing the Pan-American froat obtaining considerable material aid. 
The people, though in the vast majority heartily wishing for the 
victory of the United Nations, yet generally believing in the wisdom 
of their own neutrality, were beginning to wonder exactly where 
their Government’s attitude was leading them. 

Too speedy a settlement after the upheavals of the past week 
must not be expected, while a note of warning against too optimistic 
a view is needed in view of the disturbing fact that the new 
Argentine Cabinet, as so far announced, consists mainly of men un- 
tried in the political field and without experience of government. 
Any immediate rupture with our enemies should not be expected, 
but neither must the Argentine Government’s protestations of 
neutrality be taken too seriously, the action of other South American 
Republics having demonstrated that a break in diplomatic relations 
is not incompatible with the preservation of neutrality. 
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THE WAR DISEASE 


By COL. L. W. HARRISON * 

“What various chances in Life, what seeds conveyed this strange 
disease, unknown of any through long centuries, which, in our own 
day, has raged throughout Europe, through portions of Asia, and 
through the cities of Africa ; but which broke into Italy through the 
grievous wars of the French, and took its name from that race.” 
HUS runs the translation, by Wynne-French, of the opening lines 

T of Syphilis, sive Morbus Gallicus, the poem in which Girolamo 
Fracastoro, in the year 1530, gave syphilis its name and at the outset 
associated its. spread with war. The pandemic to which Fracastoro 
referred began in 1495, with the occupation of Naples by Charles 
VIII of France and the subsequent return of his mercenaries to 
their own countries ; it is perhaps the outstanding example of the 
fact that war always promotes the spread of venereal disease. 

Such an increase during the war of 1914-18 hastened the birth 
of the Public Health (Venereal Diseases) Regulations, 1916, which 
mainly govern the anti-venereal measures in this country today ; 
they apply to syphilis, gonorrhoea, and soft chancre. Good general 
descriptions of these diseases are available in booklets published 
by the Central Council for Health Education, and here it must 
suffice to say that, amongst a multitude of evils for which they are 
responsible, syphilis and gonorrhoea do an incredible amount of 
harm in the production of domestic misery, individual inefficiency, 
ruin of families by death of their bread-winners in the prime of life, 
sterility, mortality of infants, and grave physical disability of children, 
adolescents and young adults at the outset of their careers. 

During the last war the number of British and Dominion soldiers 
treated for venereal disease was 416,498, of whom about 102,000 
had syphilis and 271,000 gonorrhoea. The increase of these diseases 
in the civilian population at that time is unknown, but some idea of 
it may be gathered from the number of service men who were 
infected and from the facts that in 1917 the mortality of infants 
certified as due to syphilis was nearly twice that in 1913 (ten times 
that in 1939), and that in 1938 the crude mortality of women from 
aneurysm of large blood-vessels, a disease most commonly due to 
syphilis contracted many years previously, was two and a half times 
the mortality from the same cause in 1921. The contrast between 
this large increase in women and the relatively small increase in men 
is attributable to the fact that during the last war, whereas a high 
proportion of the men who contracted syphilis were treated for it 
in service hospitals, only a very small proportion of the women 
infected then can have received this protection. Syphilis kills by 
many other means than aneurysm; but, for a number of reasons 
which cannot be given here, aneurysm is the only one which reflects 
at all clearly (albeit on a very reduced scale) changes in the incidence 
of the syphilis which remained untreated in its early stages several 
years previously. 

Under the 1916 Regulations already mentioned (similar measures 
apply in Scotland and Northern Ireland) the County Councils and 
County Borough Councils had by 1939 set up in England and Wales 
187 free-treatment centres (118 in voluntary hospitals), and there 
were 13 hostels for the care and rehabilitation of girls rendered 
homeless through their infection becoming known to their parents 
or their employers ; there was also provision, in 99 approved 
laboratories, for the free examination of specimens from persons 
suspected of suffering from these diseases. These measures had 
achieved a notable degree of success. Thus there was good evidence 
that in 1939 the incidence of carly syphilis in England and Wales 
was less than one-third of that in 1920, the number of early cases 


-dealt with in the centres (which treated the very great majority of 


the infected) being 4,986 ; the rates in the fighting services stationed 
at home supported the civilian figures. Less was known about the 
incidence of gonorrhoea because a much greater proportion of those 
infected with this disease were being treated privately, but, as in 
other countries, the success was probably not substantial. The dis- 
covery of new refnedies within recent years had, however, raised 
a reasonable hope that gonorrhoea had become as controllable as 





* Colonel Harrison is Adviser on Venereal Diseases at the Ministry of 
ealth. 
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syphilis, and it can fairly be stated that under modern methods of 
treatment, the three official venereal diseases (soft chancre is unime- 
portant in this country, besides being easily curable) were rapidly 
becoming only a minor public health problem. 

War conditions have caused a sharp reversal of the downward 
trend of incidence, as was not unexpected. In the first half of 
1939, in conferences with medical officers of health and venereal 
disease medical officers which I arranged in different parts of 
England to discuss measures for coping with the inevitable accentua< 
tion of the venereal problem in the event of war, it was emphasised 
that, through the shift of large sections of the population into areas 
hitherto unprovided with treatment-centres because of the absence 
there of any venereal disease, through disruption of families, and 
through the usual lowering of moral sexual standards which affects 
a country at war, social conditions would favour the spread of these 
diseases. Plans for the creation of more centres as required were 
discussed at each of these conferences, but the prospects of pre- 
venting a large increase in venereal diseases did not seem bright, 
having regard to the slowness of the statutory machinery for creation 
of treatment-centres and to the fact that the number of specialists 
in this branch of medicine was not much greater than was required 
to staff the existing centres, without ‘allowing for reduction by the 
demands of the services. The prospect would have been more 
depressing if it had been known that social conditions here would 
become more favourable to the spread of venereal diseases than 
probably in any war that has ever afflicted any country. 

Venereal diseases are, of course, spread by promiscuity, and this is 
promoted principally by absence from home with only remote 
prospects of returning there ; reaction from mental strain ; boredom 5 
the possession of money to burn; “ gold-digging”; indulgence in 
alcohol in dosage a little higher than is customary for the individual 5 
and, in some societies, custom and example. We have here multie 
tudes of temporary exiles from their own homes, many of them 
receiving very high wages, and amongst them, as also amongst ouf 
own nationals, are very large numbers who periodically undergo 
intense mental strain and excitement. We have also multitudes of 
reckless, unstable girls who drink far too much and are determined 
to have a good time come what may. When to these factors, and 
to others which will doubtless occur to many readers, is added the 
fact that the density of population (always favourable to the spread 
of venereal disease) is greater here than in most countries, it is 
not surprising that in 1940 early syphilis cases (including infections 
of British service men in this country) were 31 per cent., in 194! 
70 per cent., and in 1942 120 per cent. more than in 1939. The 
figures for gonorrhoea are not known so accurately, but there is no 
reason to suppose that they were significantly more favourable. 

The measures adopted to cope with the situation include: expane 
sion of treatment facilities ; revision of hours of sessions to ensure—~ 
as far as is practicable in difficult circumstances—that they are 
sufficiently convenient for the patients ; Regulation 33B, about which 
so much has recently been published ; and intensification of efforts 
to enlighten the public on the nature of the venereal diseases and 
the importance of infected persons seeking treatment. In the expan- 
sion of treatment facilities, to the cost of which the Ministry of 
Health contributes 75 per cent., the general aim is to have these 
within ten miles of any infected person, and the number of centres 
has been increased to 209; also, under a new arrangement, 110 
practitioners with certain qualifications have been enrolled in 79 - 
areas in I3 counties to treat venereal cases in their own surgeries, 
the fees being paid by the local authorities. A useful gauge of the 
needs of any area in respect of treatment facilities is provided by 
the numbers of service infections stated to have occurred there and 
by the number of contacts reported under Regulation 33B. One 
great defect in the existing arrangements is that the proportion of 
infected women brought under treatment is too low. This is due 
partly to their carelessness, partly to ignorance of their condition 
(the symptoms of gonorrhoea and of syphilis in women are often so 
mild as almost to pass unnoticed by the affected person), and partly 
to inconvenience of treatment arrangements. Serious handicaps to 
the working of the scheme are the difficulty of obtaining premises 
for treatment-centres and the relative scarcity of medical prac 
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titioners for the staffing of new centres, or qualified and willing to 
undertake treatment in their own surgeries. 

On the other hand we must be thankful that we are aided by 
powerful remedies in making the infected non-infectious quickly ; 
but for these, the position would indeed be serious. But more than 
remedies for the disease are needed. Behind the disease lie the 
conditions that promote it. The essential is to find remedies for the 
conditions that favour sexual promiscuity. That is a problem for 
the ordinary citizen to reflect on. 


THE PILOT 


By WACLAW SOLSKI 


AN WOLSKI, a pilot in the Polish Air Force, came to London 
on leave and called on his friends, the Krupinskis. It was 

8 o’clock in the evening. The Krupinskis lived in a modern block 

of flats. They had two rooms, one of which was a bedroom and 

the other a sitting-room. In addition there was a vestibule with 

a biggish hall-stand. While hanging his cap up, Wolski noticed half 

a dozen overcoats and a number of ladies’ wraps. 

“I invited some friends specially to meet you,” said Krupinski. 
“You'll have to tell them all about how you shoot down the 
Germans. I hear you’ve already accounted for six machines.” 

“Only five,” replied Wolski, who was a stickler for accuracy. 
“Five certain and one probable.” 

In the sitting-room he was treated to cake and Turkish coffee. 
There ensued a brisk exchange of opinions. Mr. Nowak asserted 
that the best coffee was obtainable at the Hotel Europa in Warsaw, 
while Mr. Sten plumped for the Bristol. One of the guests 
declared that he had drunk excellent coffee in Rumania, but he 
met with no credence. Mrs. Krupinska informed the company that 
the English have no idea how to make coffee. Mr. Krupinski 
associated himself with this view, whereupon he asked Wolski to 
relate some of his experiences. 

“So you’re in the Air Force,” remarked Mrs. Borowska at this 
juncture. “That's frightfully interesting. And how brave you 
must be! ” 

“A friend of mine was an airman,” put in Mr. Nowak, “ but that 
was during the last war. An amazing chap. I ran into him in 
Warsaw one day at about four in the afternoon and asked him 
whether he didn’t feel bored walking about in the street instead of 
flying, and he said he did. It’s an absolute fact! But I’m afraid 
I’m butting in.” 

“ Aviation today is nothing like what it was in the last war,” 
said Mr. Sokolowski. “Take just one instance: in those days 
flying was done singly, whereas now you have group-flying in the 
shape of a letter V. And do you know why? It’s been discovered 
that the pressure of the wind is much smaller that way.” 

“Yes, and the bombs were of a different kind,” added Mr. Mikus. 
“They used to be smaller and weaker.” 

“But how do the pilots manage to find their way back to the 
airfield? ” enquired Mr. Lipinski. “I can see more or less how 
they manage it in the day-time, but what about the night? ” 

“There’s nothing difficult about that,” said Mr. Mikus. “Every 
pilot has a compass and chart and a wireless set as well. An officer 
at the airfield keeps on sending him short-wave messages about the 
weather, and the pilot is never really at a loss. And if the compass 
fails to work, he takes his bearings by the voice. He recognises 
the voice of the officer at the airfield and flies straight ahead as safe 
as houses. The most difficult thing is to land in the darkness, but 
our boys are regular dabs at landing. Aren’t they, Mr. Wolski? ” 

“Oh, rather,” replied Wolski. “In point of fact, as regards 
landing——” 

“We'd rather you told us about how you do the bombing! ” 
exclaimed Mrs. Sokolowska, “That must be frightfully thrilling. 
But why don’t you bomb Berlin every day and every night, twenty- 
four hours on end?” 

“The bombing of Berlin depends on strategic plans,” explained 
Mr. Mikus. “They only carry out the bombing when it’s provided 
for as a part of the plan.” , 


II, 1943 


“I was reading not long ago in a newspaper that the most 
difficult problem is due to what they call icing,” said Mr. Nowak. 
“Once when I was at Zakopane in the mountains during a terribly 
cold spell I happened to meet Bolkowski 

“Which Bolkowski? ” enquired Mr. Mikus. “Stefan? ” 

“No, of course not. Vladek, the one who was with the Industrial 
and Commercial Bank.” 
“But that’s Stefan. 

Zakopane.” 

“Don’t talk such nonsense. He used to go there every year 
for the ski-ing. Why, I was one of Vladek’s closest friends. When 
he lived in Polna Street-——” 

“That was later on. At first he lived in Chopin Street.” 

“You must be mixing him up with Tarski. Anyhow, we were 
talking about the progress of flying, and Bolkowski said that aviation 
has a magnificent future. But, in my opinion, icing will always be 
a worry to airmen. That’s right, Mr. Wolski, isn’t it? ” 

“Oh yes, undoubtedly,” asserted Wolski. “As regarding icing, in 
point of fact——” 

“ Do you know, I went to the cinema yesterday and saw a perfectly 
lovely film,” exclaimed Mrs. Sokolowska. “ Actually, it was all 
about airmen. That good-looking actor was in it—Flynn or some 
such name; quite a young fellow, very tall he is and broad- 
shouldered. Just fancy, everything that happens to him was fore- 
told when he was a child, and he has a fight in the air with a 
German whom he’d known in America before the war ; first he hits 
one of his wings with a burst of shots from a machine-gun and 
then his engine. Oh, it was absolutely thrilling. I wonder whether 
it was the real thing or just faked in a studio.” 

“Well, suppose we have a round of bridge,” suggested Mr. Sten. 

And they started playing. They asked Wolski to stay, but he 
begged to be excused on the pretext that his time was short. 

Mr. Krupinski accompanied him into the vestibule, shook hands 
with him heartily and thanked him for telling them such interesting 
details about flying. He was about to say something else, but he 
was called back into the sitting-room as the cards had been dealt out. 

In the vestibule there was a mirror. Wolski gazed into the 
mirror and noticed that his face had gone slightly red. This rather 
surprised him, and he couldn’t help smiling a shade wryly. 
he shrugged his shoulders and set off home. 


MINERVA WATERSTONE 


A PATRICIAN, but rebel ; a mellowing Amazon, 
A virgin who long has lived to herself alone, 
Sleeps in the garden Minerva Waterstone. 





Vladek Bolkowski never used to go to 


Fiercely her June flowers blaze ; but her world is bees. 
She has lulled them asleep with her noontide homilies, 
O so she deems, as the leaf work lattices 


Fleck her strong face, and hives on populous hives 
Murmur and mingle with blurring rose of chives 
Along the stream where her dream of honey drives— 


But many an hour ago they swarmed, and cling 
Ling-brown as her hair with its golden glimmering ; 
Dry-clustered as grapes they delicately swing 


As in a dream from a magical plumtree-bough, 
That ever about to break remains somehow 
Unbroken, as charmed as the sleeping virgin’s vow. 


And not till twilight, when ghost-white campanulas 
Tower and sway above dimmed azaleas, 
Will she wake and show us the woman she is and was. 


Then will she grasp with a cry the skep she set 
For action, her helm, her gladiatorial net, 
And fearlessly stride to meet, as she always met 


All challenge to her control. Then tone by tone 
The garden will richen to grandeurs not its own, 
And become a person—Minerva Waterstone. 
GEOFFREY JOHNSON. 


Then 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


T is seldom that one reads a fully satisfactory account of any 

military operation. Men of action are rarely men of letters, nor 
are they often able to relate their own experience either to the 
background to which it furnished the foreground or to the interest- 
ing adjustment of the individual to the mass. In most operations 
of war, moreover, there is a constant confusion both of space and 
time: the narrator is unable to say where exactly his theme developed 
or where it ended: it is difficult for him to decide where to begin 
and where to place his conclusion. Occasionally in’ warfare there 
occur campaigns which ‘are sharply sundered from the general con- 
duct of war both by the geographical and the time sequence. Such 
a campaign was the amazing conclusion of the Battle of Africa. 
Yet it is always a delight for me to come across some description 
by a soldier and a man of action of an operation which is self- 
contained. Most minds become blurred by the intricate organisa- 
tions of modern battle and grow confused between what was vital 
at the moment and what, after the conclusion of the episode, is 
interesting for the outsider to read. Stendhal, Tolstoy and even 
Thackeray have confessed and demonstrated that it is impossible 
to view battles objectively, and that the subjective approach is no 
more than a fragment of a broken mirror reflecting but a segment 
of the whole. Yet it is agreeable when a man of literary susceptibility 
is able to describe an operation of war from the subjective angle ; it 
is even more welcome when the operation he describes is clean-cut, 
rapid and decisive. I have thus derived much enjoyment from 
Mr. Somerset de Chair’s The Golden Carpet, in which as a man of 
letters he tells again the story of “Kingcol,” namely, the story of 
the column under General Kingstone which dashed in 1941 from 
the Mediterranean to Baghdad. It is an expensive book, since 
even in the cheap edition it costs three guineas. But it is a pleasure 
in these days of shoddy production to read and handle a volume as 
beautifully printed and devised as this on which the Golden Cockerel 
Press have lavished so much expense and trouble. 

*x * * * 


Mr. de Chair is a young Tory—one of the breed that may in 
future be able to do much to elucidate and refine our post-war 
probiems. Having achieved what he gaily calls “the leisure of 
wounds,” he has been able, while still a fighting soldier, while still 
an active Member of Parliament, to record his experiences in literary 
form. But he is something more than an Intelligence Officer and 
something more than an active legislator. He is a romantic, and one 
who is gifted with a forcible and vivid power of expression. My 
interest in his book has been enhanced by two fortuitous circum- 
stances. In the first place, I have for many years been attracted 
by the intrepidity which Mr. de Chair has manifested in the House. 
In that dim museum of compromises it is always welcome to find 
somebody who is vivacious and extreme. In the second place, he 
tells of a forlorn area of the earth’s surface, of that pumice-strewn 
gap between the Mediterranean and the lush plains of Mesopotamia, 
which I have twice traversed and which live to this day in sharp 
outlines in my memory. I do not think, however, that I am exag- 
gerating, from subjective sympathy, the literary value of a work which 
is passionate and acut2. I do not fall a ready victim to romanticism, 
and least of all to that moonshine form of romanticism which sees 
colour in the drab and festering East. But I like zest. And I 
forgive Mr. de Chair for his schoolboy illusion that Baghdad (surely 
the dingiest of all riverside resorts) was, in fact, the golden-domed 
city of the Caliphs. That he should have felt so anaay about 
it is what gives to his book its adolescent charm. 

* 7 * * 


It was the time, in the spring of 1941, when Raschid Ali, instigated 
by German agents, raised the banner of revolt in Iraq. Our 
Ambassador in Baghdad was isolated in his Embassy beside the 
river. German planes and advisers poured in from Syria. It 
appeared for a moment that the whole of Mesopotamia might be 
handed over to the enemy. We had few resources and we stood 
in dire need. But somehow, with almost incredible resourcefulness 


and bluff, we managed to pull through. The most dramatic element 
in our sudden effort was represented by the column sent rapidly 
across the desert from Palestine. Mr. de Chair, in his capacity of 
Intelligence Officer, was perfectly aware of the drama which their 
escapade presented. “The gleaming story,” he writes, “ will emerge 
of a little army that marched from the shores of the Mediterranean 
to the Euphrates across a tract of waterless desert never before in 
all history crossed by a conquertng army and struck onwards to the 
very banks of the Tigris to capture Baghdad and enter the city of 
the Caliphs.” “I was too tired,” he writes again, “to go into 
details ;° but I replied, ‘You can say with confidence that this is 
one of the greatest marches in history, and that it is the first time 
since the days of Alexander the Great that any army has succeeded » 
in crossing the desert from the shores of the Mediterranean to the 
banks of the Eupnrates.’” 
7 * . * 


It is a splendid story, and he has written it well. It has its 
beginning in the incertitude of the early start; it has its glorious 
end when, in the hour before the dawn, Mr, de Chair himself 
entered the Embassy in Baghdad and informed the Ambassador, 
Sir Kinahan Cornwallis, that the army of liberation was at the gate. 
I enjoyed that passage particularly. It reminded me of the relief 
of the Residency of Lucknow, of the relief of the Legations in 
Peking. The fountain which stands in the main hall of the Baghdad 
Embassy (and in which in my day floated the heads of countless 
purple roses) tinkled in that dawn hour when Mr. de Chair strode 
in ; he climbed the very English staircase which leads to the upper 
bedrooms ; he roused the Ambassador from his sleep. It was a fine 
occasion, and Mr. de Chair has told it finely. But being a man of 
letters as well as a politician, he has been able to add to his 
narrative certain other touches of observation which render his story 
more interesting than any record of successful events. He is 
fascinated by the relations between the professional soldier and the 
amateur. He indicates with skill the conflict, and the ultimate under- 
standing, between his Brigadier and Glubb Pasha, the creator of 
the Desert Patrol. Even more audaciously he describes the relations 
between a junior intelligence officer (who is also a Member of 
Parliament) and the same Brigadier. The psychology of that relation- 
ship is subtly and sympathetically indicated. The professional 
soldier has, I fear, a deep-rooted prejudice against legislators, nor 
do senior officers take kindly to the intellectuals who are attached 
to their staffs. But it often occurs that the first phase of suspicion 
develops into a phase of curiosity and finally of appreciation. The 
officer discovers to his surprise that the intellectual is not either 
cowardly or undisciplined: the intellectual finds that the reticence 
of the professional soldier does not necessarily imply any blankness 
of mind. Mr. de Chair throughout is impertinent but not 
impenitent. 

* * * * 


The value of this book, however, is to be sought in its romanticism. 

I admit that the fort at Rutba Wells is one of the most romantic 
of all modern buildings—rising like Bodiam Castle with its huge 
oaken door. I admit that the first sight of the golden dome of 
Kadhimain is an impressive occasion, and that, after so much loneli- 
ness, the sense of the festering city gives a thump to the heart. 
But what I like about Mr. de Chair is his constant awareness of 
the past in the present: “Another evening when we saw high up 
against the pale blue of the evening sky three light-green Heinkel 
bombers flying over . . . we went down to the lake to bathe.” 
I am not surprised that Mr. de Chair, enjoying his “leisure of 
wounds,” should have returned to his green-backed dairy and written 
again the experiences of those triumphant thirty days. For who can 
blame him if he reads into that dust-strewn anabasis the glamour 
of The Golden Carpet? Or that he should feel, as he fingers his 
diary : 

Thus was our fable, like a mirage grown 

From something small to a great weird unknown. 
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THE THEATRE tions are thrown to the wind in the interests of complexity of plot, 
/ with the result that the myth of the infinite cunning of the Naz 
“Parisienne.” At St. James’s.——* Hi-de-Hi.” At the Palace. superman is left only slightly discomfited. In one sequence the 
Magic Carpet.” At Princes. cruelties of the Gestapo (a quisling is tortured by accident) ar 
Henri Becque’s famous comedy, La Parisienne, is being given a Calculated to win the approval of the audience. After Milestone’s 
series of matinée performances on Mondays and Tuesdays through- dge of Darkness had shown signs that thought was being given 
out June, in a translation by Ashley Dukes, produced by Michael the serious problem of presenting Nazi-occupied Europe on the 
Redgrave, who himself takes the part of Lafont, Clothilde’s lover. Screen, Hangmen Also Die is indeed a disappointment. 
The date of this brilliant comedy is Paris of the "eighties, but its Humphrey Jennings has done a very much better job in The Silent 
portrait of Paris upper bourgeois society remained substantially true Village in so far as his people are human beings. Unfortunately, 
until the outbreak of the present war, with the qualification that its however, they are handicapped by the curious hypothesis on which 
underlying materialism had become progressively cruder and more the film is based. It purports to show what might have happened 
blatant, and its manners grosser and less civilised. Clothilde—whose _ if the massacre of Lidice which followed the assassination of Heydrich 
artful management of her husband, her children (never, of course, had occurred in a Welsh mining village instead of in Czechoslovakia, 
visible), and her lover, was a model of the finest discretion—gave Given this theme, Jennings has used a real mining community 1 
Réjane one of her best parts, amd in the present production Sonia express the sullen heroism of a simple people faced by the alternating 
Dresdel gives a performance which her great predecessor would, I torture of the loud-speaker and the bullet. Individual scenes are 
am sure, have applauded. One of Miss Dresdel’s greatest gifts is directed with a care for detail based on painstaking observation, yet 
her command of facial expression, and her immobility of pose, with the total effect is unconvincing because the initial assumption is a 
map-like countenance radiating every shade of exasperated boredom matter of “Let’s pretend.” The miners, their wives and children 
as the well-worn phrases of her lover’s accusation fell on her un- act with great sincerity, but the naturalness of their behaviour blends 
willing ears, was a great moment in her excellent performance. Her oddly with the allegorical nature of the situation. It is difficult to 
movements are full of grace and intelligence, and she wore the see what useful propaganda the Ministry of Information believed 
becoming dresses of about 1885 (which seem so much more feminine Would emerge from asking for the performance of such a solemn 
charade in the guise of a documentary film. 


than fashions of about 1935) with an irresistible coquetry. 
But, as I have said before, she must beware of letting useful and From these extravagances of the week one turns with something 


charming little tricks of gesture become habitual mannerisms, and like relief to the film version of Priestley’s When We Are Married, 
when she speaks sotto voce you cannot hear her from the sixth row Static, slow and wordy as it oftea is, we have here a good light 
in the stalls. She is so gifted an actress that she ought to overcome plot, some excellent dialogue, well spoken, and a handful of recog- 
this defect by a special study of voice modulation, for this is the nisable citizens displaying far from heroic characteristics. Brains 
weak spot in an otherwise superb technical equipment. We are Trust No. 3, in the same programme, continues to discuss a variety 
accustomed to expect a fine, polished performance from Michael of topics, important and frivolous, with somewhat less sparkle and 
Redgrave, and he did not disappoint, nor did I think his romantic speed than one remembers from earlier issues of the series. 
ardour misplaced, for surely there is more than one way of playing No new film has yet come along to challenge in importance the 
this part. Mr. Vernon Kelso was well in the picture as the husband, Ministry of Information’s World of Plenty, briefly mentioned on 
who is rather a lay figure, and Marione Everall gave an accomplished this page last week and now showing at the Rialto. It has been 
little performance as the maid. The period interior was quite charm- announced that this film was flown to the United States in time 
ing, and Sonia Dresdel and Michael Redgrave’s brief pianoforte to be shown to the Hot Springs Food Conference. It is to be 
duet was a nice unexpected touch. _ > hoped that the Ministry of Information will in future look forward 
Hi-de-Hi is a more attractive musical show than Magic Carpet, in productions of this nature rather than backward in films like 
both musically and pictorially. It also has the advantage of some Tye Silent Village. The technique of the World of Plenty is 
clever if unequal impersonations by Florence Desmond, some ex- admirably suited to stimulating thought on the nature of the post- 
cellent dancers, and the individual humour of Eddie Gray. AS war world we are even now building. During the course of the 
alwavs in a show of this sort, th= items vary greatly in quality. No.  fim’s discussion of planned food distribution, wary British and 
14. “ Her Great Secret,” for example, is very provincial for a West American farmers, scientists like Sir John Orr and Lord Horder, and 
End audience. Though Magic Carpet takes the spectator scenically politicians like Lord Woolton piece together the conception of an 
from Arabia to Brighton and New York at every place he has the international food plan as being something more than‘a war-time 








impression that he has never really moved. JAMES REDFERN. expedient. It ¢merges as a necessary condition of continued peace 
after the war is over. As a warning of the alternative, we see 
THE CINEMA illustrated the pre-war horrors of poverty in the midst of plenty. 


Extracts from speeches by President Roosevelt, Mr. Wellington Koo, 

“‘Hangmen Also Die.” At the Tivoli——* The Silent Village.”” Henry Wallace and others dovetail neatly into the contributions of 
At the Regal and the Empire.—** When We Are Married” and ordinary men and women gaught in the streets of British and 
Brains Trust No. 3." At the New Gallery. American cities. The thread of the economic argument runs to and 


Hangmen Also Die and The Silent Village both are concerned with fro across the Atlantic, weaving together newsreel material, docu- 
the execution of Heydrich by Czech patriots and the Nazi reign of mentary sequences, statistical diagrams and multiple-image scenes 
terror which followed. The first film is from Hollywood, and is against an imaginative sound background. The technique adds the 
produced and directed by Fritz Lang (Metropolis, The Spy, “M,” informal liveliness of the “Living Newspaper” of the pre-war U.S. 
Fury). The second is from our own Crown Film Unit, and is pro- Federal Theatre to that respect for pure fact which has been a matk 
duced and directed by Humphrey Jennings (Fires Were Started). of most previous sociological documentaries made in this country. 
We have had evidence during the past two years in such films as The conclusion reached is that in the Century of the Common Man— 
{Western Union and Man Hunt that Fritz Lang has become more the only logical outcome of the Atlantic Charter—the international 
conventional in the style of his direction, but to describe Hangmen control of world products must everywhere be used to guarantee 
Also Die as conventivnal would be to use an unwarrantably kind freedom from want. In a film so ambitious there are bound to be 
jective. One is reluctant to attach the whole blame to Mr. Lang. faults. There is a tendency to treat the Lease-Lend policy as a piece 
t appears that some Hollywood historian must have remembered of pure altruism, and the end sequences of the film sometimes savour 
(The Spy, remembered that Alexander Granach was available to of pious rather than practical aspiration. Yet this war has demon- 
represent the Gestapo and suggested that Fritz Lang should revive _ strated that the will to achieve will carry us more than half-way 10 
his early German manner and give us a rope’s-end view of Nazi- achievement itself. It is the function of this film to inspire deter- 
occupied Europe. Mr. Lang has striven loyally to oblige, but he mination, and it represents a major contribution to the United 
fhas discovered that the sufferings of the Czech people cannot Nations’ will to plan. ; 
adequately be described within the romantic limits of detective fiction. Epcar ANSTEY. 
He has discovered, too, that in Hollywood the old subtly sinister 
touches are less respected than are the emotions traditionally asso- 
clated with Maria Marten and the Red Barn. The result is a long- 











The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing 


winded piece of plotting and counter-plotting full of excruciatingly to war conditions are advertised in this journal should not be taken 
bad dialogue ip the American idiom, and in which the characterisa- as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
tion and acting js never far from burlesque, Propaganda considera- 
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LETTERS TO 
THE BATTLE OF ITALY 


Sir.—At the present critical juncture it might not come amiss to remind 
the Italian nation of a certain incident which occurred 83 years ago. 
As an example of international co-operation it can hardly fail to convince 
even a shackled and terrorised people that it would have been wiser to 
have adhered to the former friendship rather than to have suffered 
themselves to be led into a pernicious alliance which has entailed nothing 
but misery, humiliation, death, and disaster. 

I refer to the following instance in Angio-Italian relations: In 1860, 
when all Europe seemed determined to frustrate the attempts of the 
King of Sardinia in realising the union of Italy, Lord John Russell and 
his Cabinet, actuated by a genuine sympathy with Italian national 
feeling, in which they were strongly supported by public opinion, boldly 
brought Great Britain in as the champion of a United Italy. 

Lord John’s views were embodied in a memorable despatch dated 
October 27th, 1860: 

“Her Majesty’s Government can see no sufficient grounds for 
the severe censure with which Austria, France, Prussia and Russia 
have visited the acts of the King of Sardinia. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will turn their eyes-rather to the gratifying prospect of a 
people building up the edifice of their liberties and consolidating 
the work of their independence.” * 

My father, who had been in Rome for two years as unofficial Envoy 
to Pius IX, and was a keen observer of events during that momentous 
weriod, wrote to his uncle a few weeks later: 

“Ever since your famous despatch you are blessed night and 
morning by twenty million of Italians. Every day convinces me 
that I am living in the midst of a real national movement which will 
at last be crowned with success, notwithstanding the legion of 
enemies Italy still counts in Europe.” 

We live in different times, but history repeats itself, and our Prime 
Minister, during his recent visit to America, has again extended the 
helping hand with a chivalrous gesture to indicate to the Italian people 
the only road to the prompt peace they so ardently desire. There is 
no Garibaldi, no Cavour, no Mazzini to inspire them, but the House 
of Savoy, who originally benefited by British support, are still there to 
reassume the lead and to save the Italian people at the eleventh hour.— 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, Opo RUSSELL. 

Brooks’s Club. 


Sir,—There is a tendency in this country to underestimate the seriousness 
of the task which lies ahead of us in marshalling our forces for an attack 
on Italy. An invasion of Italy is by no means a walk-over. The Italians 
fought in Africa extremely well, and after an initial panic which broke 
out in some Italian cities—following the heavy raids of the R.A.F.—the 
morale of the civil population of Italy seems to be stiffening. Swedish 
correspondents report from Rome that there is a ceftain determination 
discernible among the civilians and that people are showing no signs 
of hysterical fear. 

We have to bear in mind the fact that the “Battle of Italy,” which 
only started a fortnight or so ago, has many similar points with the 
Battle of Britain. The Germans in summer and autumn 1940 tried to 
bomb England out of war. This attempt to induce a nation into 
surrender by the sheer weight of bombs failed. Now we try to bomb 
Italy out of war by the sustained plastering of Italian ports and towns. 
We do not know whether our attempt will succeed. It would be 
advisable not to underrate the strength of the Italian defences and of the 
morale of the Italian people. If both the defences and the morale of the 
people would not break under the weight of air bombardment, the only 
possibility left to us would be an invasion of Italy, a military operation 
of a very serious and difficult character. : 

Let us realise that all the countries surrounding Germany are by now 
transformed into a sort of approaches to the Reich. Germany is deter- 
mined to defend those approaches. Italy is one of the most important 
military objectives and spheres from the German point of view. The 
seizure by the Allies of the Italian airfields would spell doom on the 
towns and industries of Southern Germany. Brenner Pass and the Alps 
are no longer an effective barrier. Germany has to defend Italy with all 
its might. The only possible course which Italy might take, in case of 
the Italian mainland being invaded by the Allies, would be a revolt of 
the Italian army against the Fascist régime. For the time being there 
is no evidence that the Italian army is ready to act against the Fascist 
Government: such an action would involve the Italian army in an 
open conflict with the German army of occupation in Italy—Yours 
sincerely, AXEL HeEystT. 

Hallam Street, W. 1. 
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THE EDITOR 
FACTS ABOUT STRESA 


Sir,—Lord Perth’s letter in your issue of May 28th reminds mé¢ of a 
report which was current after the Conference at Stresa to the effect that 
Mussolini, in bringing the proceedings to a close, had concluded his 
speech with an assertion that the Conference was “agreed on the 
necessity of maintaining peace in Europe,” and that, having paused, 
Mussolini slowly repeated “peace in Europe,” with marked emphasis 
upon the last word. The suggestion was, of course, that Mussolini 
considered thereafter that he had given his. hearers fair notice of his 
intentions in respect of Africa, and that, no objection having been raised, 
he was free to proceed. It would be interesting to know whether anyone 
who was present recalls the words attributed to Mussolini. 
Subsequent events, as we know, broke the Stresa Front, and drove 
Italy into alliance with Germany. In that sense, Italy’s invasion of 
Abyssinia must be regarded as having led to the present war, though, 
as Lord Perth says, it is arguable that a breach with Germany was, in 
the long run, inevitable. But, to trace events a few years back, the true 
causa causans of our present troubles was the admission of Abyssinia 
to the League of Nations. In the light of subsequent events, we may 
conclude that, had Abyssinia not been a member of the League, neither 
the French nor the British Government would have moved in her defence. 
However wanton and outrageous had been Italy’s aggression in Abyssinia, 
it would have been regarded merely as a “colonial war,” or even as ‘a 
“punitive expedition,” and would have passed almost unnoticed. The 
Governments of France and Britain would have had no reason to inter- 
vene, unless they had chosen to take the view that their interests were 
involved. How and why Abyssinia came to be a member of the League 
is another story, now only of interest in that it exemplifies the strange 
haps of fate which go to shape the history of the world’s storm-troubled 
sphere.—Yours truly, CLauD RUSSELL. 


PLANS AND COSTS 


S1r,—In a public discussion on the Beveridge Plan a critic feared that 
the annual cost to the country of over £500 million could not be carried. 
The chairman, an eminent engineer, advised that the problem be con- 
sidered in terms not of money units but of man-hours of labour, This 
is a@pregnant phrase. Let us take the unit of man-power over the adult 
population at only one shilling per hour, then the equivalent of £500 
million is around 30 million man-hours per day. Of our population 
25 million are now mobilised in the armed forces and in the factories. 
Of the remaining 21 million another 5 million are of working age. There- 
fore there are 30 million workers to provide 30 million man-hours per 
day. The social security and amenities of the Beveridge Plan therefore 
require the equivalent of one hour’s labour per day of every adult man 
and woman of working age. But is there so much remunerative work 
available? 

To abolish the slums and to make rural life attractive and stop the 
drift to. towns there is much to be done; but as this war has demon- 
strated, nothing is impossible when all men and women are inspired 
with a sense of their duty to the country. Suitable cottages can be 
built and gardens added to them by the hundred thousand. Remember 
Winston Churchill’s words on the Armistice of November, 1918: “A 
requisition for half a million houses would have been as easy to mect 
as those we were executing for aeroplanes, guns and projectiles, but the 
money cost which had never been considered before asserted its claim 
to priority from the moment the fighting stopped.” Labour-saving 
devices for every home in the supply of pipe-water, hot and cold, light 
and warmth by electricity and gas, laundry and refrigerators are easy 
mechanical improvements. Villages will regain their ancient arts and 
crafts, the blacksmith and the carpenter will be restored, Well-equipped 
playing fields should be provided with apparatus for the health and 
pleasure of the children, and also club-houses with cinemas and gardens. 
Every amenity is within reach when men exchange their labour free 
from the restrictions imposed by the cash nexus of metal money, the 
last relic of the soul-destroying worship of the Golden Calf. 

What can we do to gain this Utopia? We must retain in peace-time 
and further develop the methods which we have set up to finance the 
war. War has compelled us to break away from the grip of the money- 
lender which had brought ‘us unarmed into mortal danger of German 
slavery. Parliament must legislate to make permanent the system of 
credit entrusted to representatives of the nation. The control of currency 
and credit must be taken over from the private company known as the 
Bank of England. The machinery of that Bank can operate unchanged 
but its direction must be firmly placed in the hands of men appointed 
by the Crown as Governors of the King’s Exchequer. In ancient practice 
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the Mint was a Royal prerogative. The men who ruled the Law and 
the Church were the Keepers of the King’s Conscience, and the inde- 
pendence of judges and bishops is an axiom of the Constitution. Let 
the officers of the Royal Mint be similarly safeguarded from political 
pressure. So the old ill-repute of the money-market may be cleansed 
and ignorance of Finance may no longer be paraded as the boast of 
intellectual eminence and integrity. } 

If it be recognised that the wealth of a country consists in services 
rendered and received then our National income, recently estimated at 
£5,000 million, will be stepped up manifold by mechanisation and 
organisation. To finance the exchange of services is the primary purpose 
of a money-system. The Governors of the King’s Exchequer will 
regulate the issue of paper-money free of interest on the credit of the 
State so as to balance production and consumption. This is the key 
of the change required that the power of the State be used not to earn 
profits for the few but to create employment for the Nation. Unemploy- 
ment will be reduced to the lowest minimum and all burdens of taxation 
will be borne with ease. Home agriculture, now fully mechanised, will 
feed our people, and the anxious minds which fear our exports will 
not balance our imports will be set at rest by a surplus of output from 
a fully employed resourceful people and by the swarms of tourists from 
foreign lands thronging to see this beautiful country and the strange 
inhabitants who rescued them from torture and death.—Yours, &c., 

Boars Hill, Oxford. H. S. LAWRENCE. 


B.B.C. BROADCASTS 


Sir,—As one who served abroad for the whole of the last war, and 
was on two of the most active fronts for much of it, I can most heartily 
endorse Mr. Peter Matthews’ letter of May 28th. The present-day 
Press war correspondents seem to be better ; and what cduld be more 
admirable than (say) the reports of The Times special correspondents 
in Tunisia? Much of the B.B.C.’s broadcast, whether from corre- 
spondents or merely as news presentation, seems to suffer either from 
too much pomp, or from bad taste, e.g., “ The Coastal Command have 
had a bumper month,” &c. It is very like football reporting, not suitable 
for the grim harvest of death. 

In the last war, one of our comic papers, with the best of motives, 
seemed to treat war as a joke, doubtless to cheer people up. Perhaps 
the B.B.C. glorifications, the dramatised “Into Battle” scenes, with 
supposedly appropriate music ; the accounts by brave men of their indi- 
vidual successes ; the “ Salute to !” and jingoistic music to follow ; 
the everlasting war themes on the home front; and the accounts of the 
technical processes of the whole grim business ; are all meant to improve 
the morale of those at home, but it must be wrong, both for that purpose 
and for the future generation. When one remembers what the apparently 
harmless words “our patrols were active probing the enemy’s front” 
mean: the stealthy creeping into no-man’s-land, the horrors of the dark 
and hidden mines, sudden machine-gun bursts or bayonettings, the 
constant fear of a bloody and unknown death—it is terrible that there 
should be any preventable lapses from good taste-—Yours, &c., 

ALBAN F. L. Bacon. 


NATURE RESERVES 


Str,—As a footnote to Professor Tansley’s admirable article on Nature 
Reserves, will you allow me to mention that there exists a very active 
Society for the Promotion of Nature Reserves, of which the address is 
c/o British Museum, Cromwell Road, S.W.7, and that it has lately 
published, under the title Nature Conservation in Great Britain, a 
report by the Nature Reserves Investigation Committee? This little 
pamphlet (price 6d.) provides an excellent outline of the aims and 
methods of Nature Conservation which deserves the attention of all 
interested in the subject.—Yours faithfully, W. T. Carman. 
“ Willowbrae,” Tayport, Fife, Scotland. 


KING’S CONSCIENCE 


Sir,—It was not shyness that prevented at least one correspondent from 
mentioning the Lord Chancellor’s ecclesiastical patronage, to which 
Mr. Athelstan Rendall has made suitable allusion, but the view that that 
patronage is not the Chancellor’s primary task ; and that in its initial 
stage it is in the hands of a special patronage secretary who submits for 
approval selected Rectors and Vicars. I doubt if even such active 
churchmen as Lord Chancellor Selborne, and later, Lord Sankey, could 
unaided have handled the detailed general work attached to some six 
hundred livings. That leaves quite untouched the question of whether 
a Catholic Lord Chancellor could, qua Catholic, present at all; or if 
he were made legally able, whether other Catholics like the Duke of 
Norfolk, who has seventeen livings, would be able, or willing, to present 
a Protestant clergyman. A whole crop of secondary questions, awkward 
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but not vital, would arise for a Catholic Lord Chancellor, not becaus: 
of Catholicism but because of the Establishment. ‘As to the Roya 
conscience, again if Gladstone had made Lord Russell of Killoweg 
Lord Chancellor, no one would have been more amused than Pope 
Leo XIII if someone had said that Lord Russell had thereby become 
the moral monitor of Queen Victoria. I can well imagine Leo saying, 
“Poor man.”—Yours faithfully, FREDERICK J. DERHAM, 


ARMISTICE 


Smr,—Mr. Gates’ letter in your issue of June 4th is evidence of some 
confusion of thought as to how unconditional surrender can be applied 
to the Axis Powers. When an enemy of some 300,000 men is completely 
defeated and has no escape, as was the case in Tunis, the survivors are 
disposed of at the will of the victors. But armed forces numbering many 
millions cannot be placed in prisoner of war camps, and arrangements 
must be made for control of the territory of the defeated. Terms of 
surrender must therefore be imposed on the enemy and these are 
formulated in conditions of armistice, which provide for the period 
between the cessation of hostilities and the treaties of peace. The 
French in 1940 surrendered unconditionally to the Germans, who 
imposed terms of armistice on them. As the conditions of surrender 
to be imposed on the enemy concern the Allies generally, it is important 
that timely agreement should be reached on them. Terms of armistice 
were imposed in 1918, but bitter experience has shown that there were 
defects in them, due mainly to lack of timely consideration.—Yours, &c, 
Queen Mary College (University of London). F. MAUvRICcE, 


THE GREAT DISRUPTION 


Sir,—Mr. Napier Bell’s contention that the Disruption might have beea 
avoided if Dr. Chalmers and the majority of the Church of Scotland had 
been content with the liberty of Presbyteries to examine the life and 
doctrine of “ presentees ” does not seem to me cenvincing or conclusive, 
The leading case was that of Auchterarder, where three parishioners 
signed the “call” to Mr. Young, and 286 out of 330 male heads of 
families signed a document conscientiously protesting against his being 
ordained as their minister. The leaders of the Church first sought to 
meet the decision of the Court of Session (1838) and House of Lords 
(1839), that the rejection of Mr. Young on account of this “ veto” by 
the congregation was incompetent and illegal, by surrendering the stipend 
to him while proceeding to appoint another minister to the cure of souls 
in the parish. But this course proved impossible, for by a second decision 
(1842) the House of Lords granted a decree requiring the Presbytery 
to take Mr. Young on trials, and granting him damages in the event of 
their refusal. “ Trials” conducted in such circumstances, with the almost 
unanimous opposition of the congregation ruled out as irrelevant, would 
have been an empty form, as well as a surrender of the Church’s claim 
to treat ordination as a spiritual act, within her own sphere, though she 
was ready, if need be, to surrender the “ temporalities ” which normally 
went with it. 

Not less important was the decision in the Stewarton case only four 
months before the Disruption. The Court of Session held by a majority 
of eight to five that the action of the Church in giving the ministers of 
200 new parishes—instituted to meet the needs of a growing population— 
a place in Presbyteries and Assemblies was illegal. In one sentence of 
his judgement Lord Justice Clerk Hope summed up the legal view which 
underlay these various decisions: “The establishment being instituted 
by the State, the competency of all its acts must be subject to the deter- 
mination of the supreme court of law.” This was a direct denial of the 
distinction between the spiritual and temporal which was consistently 
maintained by Chalmers and his colleagues, and which was reaffirmed 
by the Articles Declaratory of the Constitution of the Church of Scotland. 
These Articles were recognised (not enacted) by Parliament in 1925, and 
now form part of the foundation of the reunited Church—Yours, &c., 

Fincastle, Pitlochry, Perthshire. G. F. Barsour. 


EVOLVING RUSSIA 


Sir,—Under this heading it is stated in your May 28th issue that room 
has been found once more for private property in Russia, and that this 
means a fundamental change in the doctrines of Marx and Trotsky. I 
know little of Trotsky’s views, but am familiar with those of Karl Marx. 
In the Communist Manifesto, drawn up by Marx and Engels, and pub- 
lished in 1848, it is stated that: “Communism deprives no man of the 
power to appropriate the products of society ; all that it does is to deprive 
him of the power to subjugate the labour of others by means of such 
appropriation.” Soviet Russia is changing in many ways, but there is 
no fundamental departure from the views of Marx and Engels on the 
ownership of property.—Yours faithfully, HuGH P. VowLes. 
The Royal Empire Society, Northumberland Avenue, l.ondon, W.C. 2. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


A World Problem 


The Political Economy of Population. By Radhakamal Mukerjee. 
(Longmans. 7s. 6d.) 

A BOOK of first rate interest, this. The reader should not be 
deterred by lengthy preliminary skirmishings with methodological 
polysyllables. In works of “sociology” these are only too often an 
gcademic facade screening an empty mind. Myr. Mukerjee has a 
yery active mind, nourished by wide reading and sage enough to 
select out of a wide field what are the key problems of the future. 
He is indeed too lavish in repetition, and although he has learning, 
scientific instinct and a keen sense of relevance, he has counter- 
balancing failings. He lacks systematising power; he passes too 
easily from one interesting point to another ; he presents a feast of 
stimulating ideas, but is not patient or self-critical enough to weld 
them into anything like a permanent contribution to his subject. 
And he is a little slipshod. For instance, one does not expect to 
read in a treatise on population that “the age composition of the 
population will then be definitely unfavourable to the net repro- 
duction rate,” since the net reproduction rate is an index of fertility 
unaffected by age composition. Or again he says~ dogmatically 
“natural parental feelings have markedly decayed.” This may be 
good enough for dinner-tuble conversation, but is not worthy of a 
treatise. The fall of births is not evidence, since it may be due 
to the great changes in the environment (including the advent of 
modern contraceptives). On biological grounds one must deem such 
a “decay ” most unlikely, since the “ natural feeling ” is a hereditary 
quality, and it would take more than a few decades for it to be 
weakened by a selective process. Or again, in the economic field, 
there ar: passages which suggest that Mr. Mukerjee supposes un- 
employment to be normally associated with a high population. 

The first half of the book is devoted to what may be called a 
scientific background. There is a large section on migration in pre- 
historic times. Then comes a passage on ecology and the regional 
balance and interdependence of the various forms of organic life. 
This is connected with an account of the disturbances due to short- 
sighted methods of cultivation. Mr. Mukerjee presents a horrifying 
picture of widespread deforestation, desiccation, erosion, lowering 
of the water-table and the growth of desert. One would like a 
quantitative estimate of the proportionate importance of all this 
in relation to world resources as a whole. But, in any case, our 
post-war planners should take note. The biggest single world 
economic problem confronting them is the apparent lack of vent 
for savings on the modern scale. Rehabilitation of these lands 
should take big money and thus correct the world deficiency of 
purchasing power. And—despite the doleful! attitude of the agricul- 
tural restrictionists—there are plenty of hungry mouths to consume 
the resulting increase of produce. 

Finally, there is a section on the delicate methods by which 
population in the animal world is adjusted to the environment. 
There is not here a constant pressure on the means of subsistence, 
but a tendency to an optimum density. Mr. Mukerjee is inclined 
to give man a bad mark compared with other animals as regards 
his tendency to adjustment. He says more than once that man is 
over-sexed, but this merely illustrates his tendency to lapse from 
scientific caution. One would expect man, who is characterised by 
his general powers of adaptaticn, to be slower to react in population 
matters to changes in the environment than animals with their 
specialised instincts. This gives ground for hope. Surveying the 
matter in the broadest way, one might be inclined to think it 
probable on balance that the human species will shortly die out. 
But there are slow-working favourable factors. For instance, the 
decline of infant mortality should give a new selective advantage 
to more fertile stocks. This does not let our own legislators off 
from taking immediate measures. The slow-working factors may 
well be too slow to save the United Kingdom branch of the 
species. Whether we survive will probably be determined by our 
own conscious reactions to the situation in the next twenty years. 

In considering human population Mr. Mukerjee has to include in 
his review the teeming fertility of the Ganges valley and the sinister 
trends in the Anglo-Saxon world. While condemning the simul- 
taneous outcry for more births and more lebensraum, he appreciates 
the need for encouraging family life in the low birth-rate countries. 
He favours a more equal social system. But he does not sufficiently 
distinguish between the effects of a class system and those of 
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mobility between classes. And in consequence he does not reach 
the point that, if we want to encourage the latter and cannot expect, 
whatever we want, completely to eliminate the former, graduated 
family allowances are necessary. 

The crux of the book is the plea that room must be found for 
the surplus populations of India, China and- Japan in the relatively 
empty tropical and sub-tropical regions. Not only does he wish more 
intensive emigration to such areas as Burma, Malaya, Siam, the 
Dutch East Indies and the Philippines, but he casts covetous eyes 
upon tracts of America, Africa and Australia. Apart from political 
questions, the objection to this solution is that so long as population 
is pressing upon the means of subsistence in the highly populated 
districts, emigration is no remedy, the void being immediately filled 
by still more people. The whole world might be overrun without 
any relief to the congested areas. It is fair to say that Mr. Mukerjee 
fully and explicitly recognises this point. “Birth restriction,” he 
writes, “and not emigration, should be regarded as the major cure 
of over-population.” That is well said. But, we must ask, how 
are the religious and social. obstacles to birth control in those 
countries to be overcome? This is a great problem, out of which 
no way has yet been found and no way is suggested by Mr. Mukerjee. 
Then are we not bound in the meantime to restrict migration from 
them until this internal problem is solved? R. F. Harrop. 


Good Husbandry 


The Way of the Land. By Sir George Stapledon. 
12s. 6d.) 

SiR GEORGE STAPLEDON’S latest book could scarcely have come at a 
more opportune moment. Now, when the agricultural policy of this 
country is concentrated upon production, and upon production only, 
it is more than ever necessary that an authoritative voice should 
speak out and remind us that, whatever emergency methods we may 
be driven to adopt for the moment, the prime fact must never be 
lost sight of that the land is a trust on all of us, townsman and 
countryman alike, and that farming is a way of life as well as a 
means of livelihood. “The culture of a nation is reflected in, and 
is largely an outcome of, the manner in which it uses and treats 
its land-surface.” 

Nobody is more entitled to remind us of this fundamental fact 
than Sir George Stapledon. As an agricultural scientist, he has con- 
sistently sought to guide our island agriculture into wiser ways 
by advocating a system of ley-farming that will take the plough in 
ordered sequence around the whole farm. That this should have 
earned him little but scorn in most quarters counts for nothing 
with him now ; he has lived to see that policy vindicated—and in 
any case he is too busy helping us to keep alive today to ponder 
on past neglect, or to waste time in saying “I told you so.” It is 
to be hoped, therefore, that The Way of the Land will not only be 
read by farmers, but by everybody who is conscious of his re- 
sponsibility as a citizen at this turning-point in our history. Much 
of the book is technical: lectures at Aberystwyth, for instance, and 
addresses to such bodies as the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. But a lecturer who implores his agricultural 
students to read poetry, and who himself quotes T. S. Eliot and 
D. H. Lawrence is not a narrow specialist. He is a man of imagina- 
tion. Indeed, “we must carry our researches into the realm of 
things spiritual,” as he says, “and seek to develop a technique 
that will enable us to avail ourselves to the full of our great mani- 
festation of potentiality—imagination.” It is this imaginative, 
spiritual approach to the land that has at last won Sir George 
Stapledon widespread admiration. Typically he tells his students 
that “people ought to. spend just as much time seriously contem- 
plating as learning.” 

The war has taught us, bitterly enough, the necessity for a com- 
pletely new attitude to agriculture in this country. We have begun 
to realise, happily before it is too late, that the prospect of a 
plentiful supply of foods from overseas is no reason for shirking 
the task of building up a maximum husbandry at home; that a 
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-neglected agriculture is as a rotten core in even the most industralised 


community ; and that unless our rural life is served with the 
necessary amenities and facilities, “the driving force behind the 
English character will be lost to our race.” In other words, it is not 
enough to appreciate, under the panic influence of war, the value 
of the land and of the farmer as a safeguard against starvation. With 
the return of peace, that practical appreciation, unless it has a 
spiritual foundation, will all too readily be forgotten. Sir George 
Stapledon’s tireless plea for a system of ley-farming, whereby clovers 
and grasses are sown as rotational crops, is based on the vital 
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necessity for bringing our land back into good heart—and a healthy 
land is a healthier people. 

There is nothing of the backwood-looker in Sir George Staple- 
don. Progress, he says, must always come before preservation: a 
courageous and salutary piece of advice from his address to a certain 
branch of the C.P.R.E. Nevertheless, his spiritual approach enables 
him to see that progress does not necessarily consist in imposing 
on agriculture those large-scale factory methods which some of our 
more heady planners seem to have in mind. The “health and 
happiness of individuals” must never be lost sight of. Realising 
this, he can dare to say that “the small farmer in backward 
districts, if only England knew it, is still the backbone of England, 
for in him still glows the yeoman spirit, starved though it be for 
want of working capital, and undermined by the discontent of his 
children.” And it is to bring back this yeoman spirit—the founda- 
tion of quality in our agriculture and the source of that healthy 
stock upon which our towns need to draw continually—that we must 
Strive as the wisest outcome of the farming revolution that has 
been thrust upon us by this war. I his work as in his words, 
Sir George Stapledon provides the passionate inspiration for such 
an endeavour. C. HENRY WARREN. 


A Lost World 
Half a Life. By Major C. S. Jarvis, C.M.G., O.B.E. 15S.) 


It is perhaps no handicap that this picture of a lost world—as 
Major Jarvis calls his account of his life before 1914—should be 
reviewed by one to whom that world was hardly known. For it 
is almost a certainty that among Major Jarvis’s contemporaries no one 
could be found with the qualifications necessary to do the book full 
justice. Who but Major Jarvis has served an apprenticeship to sail, 
been a trooper in the South African War, and as an officer in the 
Militia been fortunate in having the leisure and opportunity to fish 
and shoot as much as he wanted? All that a reviewer of a book 
like this can do is to commend it to everyone who has enjoyed 
the author’s previous books, and to introduce to those who do not 
know them the work of a man who has seen much and forgotten 
little and can describe what he has seen with humour and skill. 
The book falls naturally into three parts. The first five chapters 
tell of a voyage to Australia and back as an apprentice in a four- 
masted sailing ship. There are plenty of good stories, but little 
here in the way of glamour, for Major Jarvis does not attempt to 
gloss over the hardships of life at sea in the "nineties. He cheerfully 
abandoned his career at sea when the end of his voyage coincided 
with the military crisis of 1899 caused by the Boer victory at 
Colenso, and enlisted in the Montgomeryshire company of the 
Imperial Yeomanry. His reminiscences of the South African War 
add hardly anything to our knowledge, although it is interesting to 
realise that food was not plentiful and that the troops were kept in 
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complete ignorance of the purpose of what seemed to them inter. 
minable treks, journeys which in reality fitted into a general play 
for encircling the Boer commandos. The chapter on Morant of the 
Bushveld Carbineers tells from a different angle a story which will 
be familiar to us, if at all, only from a single paragraph in Conan 
Doyle’s popular history. Major Jarvis, who knew Morant personally 
and almost joined the Carbineers himself, makes out a* case for 
regarding his execution as unduly severe. At one point Major Jarvis’; 
memory lets him down. De Wet could have had nothing to do with 
any breach of the armistice at the Wittebergen, since De Wet had 
evaded the encircling British forces before Prinsloo’s surrender, 
Major Jarvis is probably thinking of Haasbroek and a few other 
commando leaders who did escape with about fifteen hundred men 
after General Hunter had accepted Prinsloo’s surrender. It is, of 
course, true that most of these men later joined De Wet, but De 
Wet himself was innocent of any breach of faith on this occasion, 

The last section of the book deals with the author’s experiences 
between 1902 and 1914. During this period he was an officer in 
the Militia, which in 1907 was transformed by Haldane into the 
Special Reserve. Major Jarvis has many good yarns to tell of his 
soldiering experiences, but the bulk of this section deals with fishing, 
especially in Irish waters, and with caravanning holidays. Rudyard 
Kipling once advised Major Jarvis not to make the mistake of wasting 
all his experiences in one volume, and it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that Major Jarvis has more to tell us about his life before 
1914. Military historians, at any rate, would be grateful if he were 
to paint a picture of life in the old Army and give his memories 
of the change brought about in it by the Haldane reforms. 

S. H. F. JoHNsTon. 


Four Poets 


By Wilfrid Gibson. (Oxford University Press. 3s. 6d.) 
Frank Kendon. (Cambridge University 


(Hogarth 


Challenge. 

The Flawless Stone. By 
Press. Is.) 

Lost Planet, and Other Poems. 


Press. 6s.) 
Mother and Child. By Ida Graves. (Fortune Press. §s.) 
It is noticeable that the long poem is returning to favour. Mr, 
Kendon’s poem is an exampie. This poet, who rarely publishes, 
writes both in prose and verse with a lucid simplicity, so that a 
careless reader, looking into his work as into a spring-pond, sees 
the bottom and is unaware of the depth. In his mature work as 
in his earlier verse, Mr. Kendon is given to solitary, Wordsworthian 
contemplation, and his habit of spirit is to seek in nature the 
certainty and regenerative power which he finds only too inter- 
mittently in man. That being his outlook, he has found a congenial 
theme in The Flawless Stone, which is a poem on the theme 
“Nature is the Art of God,” set by Cambridge University, who 
have awarded Mr. Kendon the Seatonian Prize. It is interesting 
to compare his spiritual findings in this poem with those of 
Mr. Eliot in his poem Little Gidding. By their different ways, 
both these highly sensitive musers upon the nature of man and his 
relationship to the seething universe come to a similar decision, 
but where Mr. Eliot does it with an accepted ritual, Mr. Kendon 
does it informally. But would not Mr. Eliot agree with the central 
argument of The Flawless Stone ? 
But shall I, fearless, break the rock 
Where crystals fall apart? 
Or stand and watch sunlight pour upon miles 
Of windless seas? Or stoop to find on shore 
Among the brittle grit and wreck of time 
One flawless stone? What part have we in this? 
If we take up the stone, we mutely take up fear. 
The other long poem is Mother and Child. It has distinction. 
Its author speaks with what Emily Dickinson calléd a “ granite 
lip,” hacking out from coagulations of massed words shapes of a 
general significance, with hard, monotonous chisel-strokes. The 
result is something rather in the Epstein manner, and we see 
Mother and child sit high in the airy chamber 
admitting none to their solitary 
rocklike pedestal and wide architecture 

all individual features being deliberately avoided. 

Challenge is as perfect a collection of poems as Mr, Gibson has 
ever written—and that means a lot when one contemplates his 
lifework. The themes in this book are more universal, more signifi- 
cant, than he has sometimes used, and the result is a more com- 
pelling and lyrical authority in the work. The lapidary and epl- 
grammatic quality of Mr. Gibson’s art, always concise and objective, 
has given him a place in English poetry where he is likely © 


By Dorothy Wellesley. 
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E. M. Delatield 


LATE AND SOON 
“This is a war novel... its dialogue and 
character drawing are brilliant—kinder but not 
less brilliant than anything Miss Delafield has done, 
which is to say a very great deal.” —Punch 8/6 


Eiluned Lewis 


THE CAPTAIN'S WIFE . 


This new novel by the author of Dew on the Grass, 
which was awarded a Gold Medal in 1934 for the 
best novel of the year, has been reprinted in 
response to the great demand. “ As touching and 
delicate as a Boudin sketch.”—Observer 7/6 


Richard G. Massock 


ITALY FROM WITHIN 


“ Everything that appears in this very topical book 
justifies the cold cynicism of the story. Massock, 
an American journalist in Rome, exposes Mussolini 


and his regime as a sham.”’—-Star 15/- 
ee 6OMACMILLAN CENTENARY 





To celebrate their Centenary, Macmillan are 
offering Literary Awards of £2,000 or $10,000 
§ for manuscripts by members of the British and 
4 American forces. Write for details 
3 
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Book Society Choice 
C. S. FORESTER 





THE SHIP 


HOWARD SPRING 
(DAILY MAIL) 
“Never, so far as I know, has the 
actual physical business of fighting 
aship been so graphically described 
as it is here.” 

VERNON FANE (sPHERE) 
“Mr. C. S. Forester is supreme in 
his field; the dramatic, ingenious 
and poetic presentation of British 
sailors on the high seas.” 

RALPH STRAUS 
(SUNDAY TIMES) 
“It has been magnificently done. 
The men aboard as well as Artemis 
herself come alive . . This must be 
one of the most vivid accounts of a 
modern battle at sea ever written.” 


FRANK SWINNERTON 
(8.B.C, BROADCAST) 
“A_ glorious piece of bold and 
thrilling description and its tribute 
to the men of the Royal Navy stirs 
the heart.” 


H. S. WOODHAM 
(KEMSLEY NEWSPAPERS) 
“The Sip is a grand story. It isa 
superb novel that gives one an 
added pride and understanding in 
our sailors, whatever their rank.” 
THE TIMES LIT. SUPP. 
“Mr. Forester celebrates the letter 
and the spirit of the engagement 
with what seems to be absolute 
fidelity .. . The narrative has a fine 
strength and pictorial intensity.” 


THE TIMES LIT. SUPP. FICTION CHOICE 
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Horrabin’s Atlas-History 
OF THE SECOND GREAT WAR 
Volume 7 July 1942 - January 1943 


Every student of the war wishes to keep his Atlas-History up to 

date. Inthis new volume Horrabin unfolds a heartening tale and 

illustrates it by over forty maps and diagrams. 3s. 6d. net. 
Volumes 1—6 each 3s. 6d. net. 


Two New “Discussion Books ” 
Social Aristotle 
Reconstruction A. E. TAYLOR, M.A., D.Litt. 


“It deserves to hold the field as a 
clear exposition of Aristotle's phil- 
osophy and thought. .-. No one 
could ask for better introduction to 
that philosopher.”’ 

—Times Educotiona!l Supplement. 


M. ALDERTON PINK 


‘An interesting and important con- 
tribution to the almost unending 
discussion of ‘After the War’. . 

which will repay close examination 
—Sheffield Telegraph. 


Each 3s. net. 


Seamen of Britain 
DOUGLAS BELL 


A graphic account of the exploits of British seamen in war and 
ce, from the days of Chaucer's Shipman of Dartmouth to the 


and study.” 


eroes of the Altmark in the present conflict. 10s. 6d. net. 
* 
+ THOMAS NELSON & SONS LTD., PARKSIDE EDINBURGH. 
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New CAMBRIDGE Books | - 





Five remarkable speeches 
by THE RT HON 


HERBERT MORRISON 


Prospects and Policies 


“It is the first full-length discussion by a Minister of 
post-war problems. Its range reveals that the Home 
Secretary is destined to be a powerful figure in political 
life.’ Evening Standard. 6d net 


C. E. RAVEN 
Science, Religion and the Future 


“Equally at home in science and theology, the author 
makes a diagnosis of our time as brilliant as the most 
popular recent books, and far more serviceable in the 
long run.” Guardian. 7s 6d net 


T. R..GLOVER 
Cambridge Retrospect 


An unorthodox, family view of the University. A richly 
peopled book, an amusing book, and a portrait of 
Cambridge more lively and actual than most. 6s net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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stand permanently, along with Clare, Crabbe and Davies. 
is an example. 


Here 


One night he lay on my breast, 

One rapt swift-fleeting night ; 

Then marched away with the rest 

In the morning light: 

For I was only a woman, and so 

I had to let him go. 

And now another’s breast . 

Holds him through endless night ; 

And he marches no more with the rest 

In the morning light: 

For she is his mother, the earth, and so 

Need never let him go. 
Dorothy Wellesley’s collection of new poems contains a re- 
punctuated version of her noble poem Fire, with the addition of 
two lines which are more explanatory of the history of her central 
idea, but to my mind are hardly necessary. There is always a 
sense of self-torture about this poet, as though her conversion of 
thought into song were a physical agony. The result is sometimes 
@ gesture in the void, Cassandra-like. Perhaps it was this that 
always attracted Yeats to her work. She says 

I believe in the agony, in the sweat of the wise, 

And in the crucifixion of Solomon, 
and a close study of her work shows how desperate and deep-seated 
is that remark. RICHARD CHURCH. 


Prime Ministers’ English 


England is Here. Selected Speeches and Writings of the Prime 
Ministers of England, 1721-1943. Edited by W. L. Hanchant. (John 
Lane. 10s. 6d.) 


Tuis anthology, as the introduction and explanatory notes show all 
too plainly, has been chosen and edited more from a literary than 
from a historical point of view. The result is not very satisfactory. 
The reader is left with a number of short extracts which fail in 
most cases to give a clear picture of the speakers or of the age in 
which they lived or the subjects which they were discussing. It 
might have been better to have limited the selection to war speeches 
or to have chosen a single theme such as the defence or extension 
of civil liberty. On the principles of choice actually adopted, it is 
difficult to find a common standard of comparison between the 
obiter dicta of Lord Melbourne, a Quarterly Review article by 
Lord Salisbury on the necessity of religious belief, a note by Lord 
Palmerston about the right of access to the grass in public parks, 
the last speech of Lord Chatham, and a paragraph from one of 
Disraeli’s novels. 

Nevertheless, as a miscellany, the collection is interesting. It is true 
that a good many Prime Ministers were poor speakers, and that 
some of the finest parliamentary orators—for example, Burke and 
John Bright—never held the Prime Ministership. On the other 
hand, for obvious reasons, the average Prime Minister has had some- 








Fire Damage caused by 1,000 fires 
a day hampers War Effort 


Half the fires in the country are caused by 
matches and cigarette ends 





MOST FIRES ARE CAUSED 
BY “CAREFUL” PEOPLE 





DON’T JUST BE CAREFUL 
—TAKE EXTRA CARE 
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thing to say, and has known fairly well how to say it. It is also 
significant that nearly all the speeches ring true (there are exceptions 
which it would be invidious to name), and that they are not disfigured 
by forced emotion or empty rhetoric. 

For our generation the speeches of the present Prime Minister are 
outstanding. Indeed, it is likely that two of Mr. Churchill’s speeches 
—those of May 13th and June 4th, 1940—will survive longer than 
any other speeches or writings of our age. Hence it is worth while 
analysing the extracts given in the collection. The analysis can be 
applied to the choice of words, the distribution of stresses and 
emphasis, and the structure of sentences. One might point out 
that in the climax of the speech of June 4th—delivered under menace 
of invasion—there are some 250 words. Two-thirds of these words 
are monosyllables. The most important sentences in this climax 
contain 81 words; 66 of them are monosyllables, and the word 
“fight” occurs seven times. E. L. Woopwarp. 


Fiction 
Scene for Death. By Norah Hoult. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 
Upside Down. By Denis Mackail. (Hutchinson. - 8s. 6d.) 
A Matter of Duty. By Edward Cranston. (Longmans. 6s.) 
IF versatility, adaptability and an easy, realistic touch on the surfaces 
of things as they come are good parts in a novelist—and they can 
be—then Miss Norah Hoult’s recent oddly varied novels, lively, kind 
and tinged with commonplace, sustain with these unlooked-for merits, 
we must suppose, the reputation she won with earlier books, when 
fighting on a harder field, when she had things to say more bitter 
and exact than anything she chooses to offer now. But I must not 
bore my readers with this lament of mine—now becoming a 
perennial—for the vanished author of Time, Gentlemen, Please and 
Holy Ireland. Those books were not entertainments; they were 
mercilessly imagined passages of life. But that may not seem to 
some like a recommendation of them, and at present there is a 
very great deal to be said for entertainment ; particularly if it is 
expertly done, as in Scene for Death. Se in a time of remembering 
and doing without let us be thankful—as we are for spam and the 
national loaf—for goodish things that carry us along and keep us 
in fair temper. 

Scene for Death is such a thing. It will leave the withers un- 
wrung, and brair and nerves will not remember it, as they have 
remembered some of the writing of its author’s younger days. But 
have I said that before? This time Miss Hoult has had—for those 
many who like a story to be complicated in its superficies—a very 
good idea, and I am not going to spoil it by trying to describe it. 
She takes us to an English village during last year ; a village carrying 
on with the war like any other, but deeper set than some in rural 
English tradition. She places in that setting one of those tiresome, 
semi-literate, self-confident grass-widow women who think they 
think ; who read pamphlets and articles, go hither and thither to 
lectures, dissociate themselves from general sympathies, and without 
understanding what they are about make trouble in a society 0 
which they are alien. She takes a guess—or rather, and perhaps 
the more entertainingly, allows the Vicar of the village and his crony, 
the Chief Air Raid Warden, to take a guess—at what might happen 
—even murder?—in a humb!e community when a too old and easy 
tradition is exasperated by a far-from-easy, Puritanical-progressive 
disturber of the peace. The theme is worked out amusingly, and 
with fresh devices of construction; and it is adorned by happy 
speculative debates and moral philosophisings between the Vicaf 
and Mr. Ironside. For my own part, I preferred the conversation 
and company of these two to the whole of the rest of the book ; and 
I did not think that the unfortunate character of Mrs. Muddlecombe, 
cause of all the trouble, was imaginatively proved. But the whole 
thing is liveiy, deft and gracious and, as I said earlier, an expert 
piece of entertainment. 

Upside down is, as the title suggests, a light piece of recreation 
by Mr. Denis Mackail, who has succeeded in doing something 
which is more difficult than it sounds: introducing to readers 4 
collection of likeable people who are at the same time thoroughly 
recognisable as human beings. Mary Jesmond is a successful actress, 
suddenly confronted with unheard-of difficulties in an already difficult 
profession: lack of plays, revolutionary hours, scarcity of capital, 
playwrights who rush into Ministries and write no more, audiences 
who ask only for farces or revues. She has a daughter—and it will 
be a relief to some readers to find the two on affectionate and friendly 
terms—and the daughter has a love-affair with one of those touch- 
ingly immature young Englishmen of whom Mr. Mackail has made 
a speciality. The background is London during the Battle of Britain, 
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[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
wlunon of this week's crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
fyne 22nd. Envelopes should be received not later than first post that day and must 
bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2}d. stamp. Solutions 
must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. The solution 
gid the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.] 
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HE 1900 Paris Exhibition is a 

date and place to remember, for 

it was here that Courtaulds first 
interested themselves in the process 
which has given the world the lovely 
fabrics known as Courtaulds Rayon. 


Characteristically, once Courtaulds 
decided to “take up” the new 
rocess, they threw themselves 
eart and soul into research and | 
development. Patience, persever- | 
ance and financial fortitude 
brought its reward, and in due 
course the original Courtaulds rayon | 


COURTAULDS - the greatest name in RAYON 





THE DISCOVERY OF RAYON 


was made available to the public. 
Viewed from present-day standards, 
these first rayon materials seem bit 
poor travesties of the lovely fabrics 
so popular before the war. 

It is one of to-day’s hardships that 
Courtaulds rayon is scarce, but with 
the return of Peace, Courtaulds rayons 
will again be obtainable in even 
greater variety than before. In addi- 
tion, new developments in other 
spheres are being perfected 
to add to the amenities 
of modern living. 
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ACROSS 10. But they are not responsible for 
. a6 evergreens. (5, 7.) 
i. The shape of “ things to come. 13. A toe charms here, perhaps. 
(7, 5S.) : 15. Hardy but tepid person. 
& Almost a race of he-men coming out. 17. The accursed thing. 
g. Change the composer slightly to pro- 20. “*A loaf of bread,’ the said, 
duce a Scot in the Russian fleet. ‘Is what we chiefly need.” ”’ 
u. Twice it returns about an  ex- (Carroll.) 
clamation. 23. Evidently the Ruskins are out. 
12. How old is the bovine creature? 24. See 4. 
14. A Napoleonic pose useless to 


soldiers. (6, 4.) 
16. Somewhere East of Suez. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 220 


18. What a fellow Robin was. 

19. Sound recurrence. 

21. Inevitably they are in the past tense. 

22. Agitate—there just isn’t room to put 
one’s foot in it. (4, 2.) 

25. Hamlet was told to. 

26. He makes Rogers sag. 

27. Spare parts, in one sense of the word. 


DOWN 


1. This note isn’t 18. 

2. An air from Longfellow. 

3. I get an encore. 

4, 24. It get one 72. (4, 5, 5.) 

5. Not to be confused with a tug. 

6. Trollope, however, had nothing to do 
with A.R.P. (3, 6.) 

7. Apparently they don’t confuse 
profoundly. 





one 








SOLUTION ON JUNE 25th 


The winner of Crossword No. 220 is SypNEY CuBITT, “Cranford,” 
19, Effingham Road, Surbiton. 


IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


(Incorporatei by Royai Charter, 1939) 

Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—THE RT. HON VISCOUNT HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
Chairman of the Council—FROFESSOR H. R. DEAN, M.D., F.R,C.P. 

The Fund was founded in 1902 under the direction of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England and is governed by representatives of many medical and 
scientific institutions. It is a centre for research and information 
on Cancer and carries on continuous and systematic investigations in 
up-to-date laboratories at Mill Hill. Our knowledge has so increased 

that the disease is now curable in ever greater numbers. 
LEGACIES, DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS are urgently needed 
fer the maintenance and extension of our work. 

Subscriptions should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, Sir Holburt 
Waring, Bt., at Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 


London, W.C.2. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 
1 hereby bequeath the sum of & to the Imperial Cancer Research Pund 
(Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, Bt.), at Royal College of Surgeons of England, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, London W.C.2, for the purpose of Scientific Research, and I 
direct that the Treasurer's receipt shall be a good discharge for such legacy. 


























DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 





We do not know the origin of * Good Squse Meals,” but we do 
know that we have to provide them for our family-of 8,200 boys 
and girls; in fact 25,000 are supplied every day. 

MAY WE SERVE A FEW MEALS 


IN YOUR NAME ? 


10’- 
will feed one child for 10 days. 


elc. (crossed). payable “ Dr. Barnardo's Homes,” should be sent to 


Cheques, 
22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1, 
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and if the major tragedies of that scene are left out, its minor miseries 
are faithfully, and often. amusingly, depicted. The best character 
in the book appears all too seldom: the egregious, intolerable, middle- 
aged secretary suddenly transformed, much for the worse, into 
Junior Commander Bates 

A Matter of Duty is in reality a series of sketches—with indeed 
some repetitions of the same sketch, very slightly altered. The scene 
is the Navy at war, and the writer’s knowledge of that moving and 
heroic atmosphere is obviously firsthand. But it is perhaps under- 
standable that he should for the most part have shirked realism and 
favoured the conventional “ happy ending.” Kate O'BRIEN. 


Sherter Notice 


Health of Scotland. 
(Oliver and Boyd. Is.) 
Scotland's Housing and Planning Problems. 

(Dent. 6d.) 

PRoFEssSOR MACKINTOSH, who holds the chair of Preventive Medicine 
at Glasgow, is concerned in this lucid and well-produced pamphlet 
more with possibilities than with facts—how to make Scots positively 
healthy rather than how to cure their diseases. This postulates a new 
outlook in the community, as well as improved administration ; so, 
naturally and rightly, Dr. Mackintosh discusses many subjects 
beyond the strictly “ medical ”—such as the neéd for freer access to 
mountains, the importance of trained women house-property- 
managers, the importance of good manners at school meals. The 
problem of health comes back again and again to the problem of 
housing, and Sir William Whyte makes it painfully clear in the 
second pamphlet under review how great Scotland’s needs are, in 
the country as well as the big towns. He wants to make sure that 
these needs will be met as soon, and as effectively, as possible after 
the war ends; so his message is, plan now. Three points 
he makes are the influence of the Scottish rating system on rents ; 
the necessity, in areas like the Clyde Valley, of regional rather than 
local governments ; and the desirability of building houses with an 
estimated life of 40 rather than 60 years. This last point is cer- 
tainly most controversial, for it conflicts with the soundest native 
building traditions ; and indeed in many ways the author seems to 
write on the assumption that Scotland is simply a distinctive region 
of Britain rather than a country with a surviving national tradition, 
not only in building houses but in the life lived in these houses. 





The By James Mackintosh. Saltire Pamphlet. 


By Sir William Whyte. 





{We regret that “ Finance and Investment” has to be omitted on 
account of abnormal pressure on space.] 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


WHat is a garden city? Mr. Osborn, one of the chief propagandists, 
said the other day that the phrase was misused. But he offered 
no definition. Now I was at the birth of one of the best, which 
has since spread not unsuccessfully over a familiar stretch of country, 
Nightingales still sing there and corn grows. The growing popula. 
tion has not evicted the natural denizens, and the town presents 4 
garden air, thanks in some degree to the fashion of not hedging 
or walling off the flower-beds. The faith of old Ebenezer Howard, 
as he once explained it to me on the spot, has been, in general, 
justified. Yet the more optimistic vision, glibly foretold by one 
of the organisers, has not been realised. He promised a rateless 
town, enriched by its own resources in the way of clay, gravel, 
water, agriculture and 2 retail monopoly. There is no sign of that 
most desirable ideal (for all country communities) of a fresh local 
food supply, in respect of grain as well as other foods. It proved 
impossible to prevent the city becoming in some degree a dormitory 
for workers in Cobbett’s Wen. Perhaps the cardinal, essential idea 
of a garden city has been the slowest to be realised, the decentralisa- 
tion of industries, the juxtaposition of country homes for workers 
and the place of their labours. The lag has been due chiefly to 
the organisers of industry. The new idea of dispersal into satellite 
towns with a rural atmosphere had not captured their imagination; 
but there are many signs of a change of heart. The planners (who 
are many and rather too abstract) may take it as certain that it 
will be very much easier to fulfil the central idea of a garden city 
after this war than it was before or after the last, solely for the 
reason that for the first time since the industrial revolution the 
industries themselves feel some desire to be decentralised. Some 
leadership in this regard has been given by the example of Americans 
who have set up branch factories in this country, as Mr. Ford has 
given a lead in intensive agriculture. 


Cuckoo Problems 


When Mr. Chance published his illuminating book, The Cuckoo's 
Secret, he did not solve, as he well knew, all the cuckoo mysteries. 
The cuckoo (whose iteration has more than usually deserved its 
constant epithet) continually puts up new problems. In a neigh- 
bour’s garden a cuckoo laid her egg in a hedge-sparrow’s nest con- 
taining only two eggs. A day or two after the young cuckoo was 
hatched those two eggs had vanished. The young cuckoo was too 
small to have turned them out, and they were not under the nest. 
Had the mother cuckoo removed them, and does she, as some 
observers begin to believe, take some after-interest ‘n the career 
of her progeny? The egg, of ycourse, bore no likeness whatever to 
the blue eggs of the foster mother. 


Rival Summers 


Those gloomy persons who hold that the singularly perfect weather 
of April and May will have to be paid for in later months would 
perhaps be interested in the record of an Oxford diary of 1893, the 
one remembered spring that can rival 1943. It records the pleasing 
warmth of early July with as much corroborative detail as the more 
unexpected warmth of April and May. It looks possible that in 
harvest earliness 1943 may surpass its rival. Even spring-sown 
barley was in ear in May. Autumn-sown oats and wheat are, of 
course, much more forward, and farmers are offering odds that some 
will be ripe by the last days of June. Harvest will in that case be 
yet earlier than haysel, which began last week, as did the equally 
premature cherry harvest, which seems to have been less popular 
with the birds than usual, perhaps because insect food is rarely 
plentiful. 


In the Garden 


A chorus in favour of black cotton has been heard. Cherries 
have been saved by throwing reels to and fro over the trees as ‘well 
as peas and gooseberries by more careful methods. Most birds are 
errified by the contact of their wings with this unnoticed obstruction. 
The one exception is the jay, that gourmet of the edible pea. Those 
who take the precaution of picking off the top of their broad beans, 
as a defence against the fly, may be reminded that this top spray 
is edible. Winter-sown beans are already fit for table. Field beans 
also are good to eat if, like Dr. Johnson’s Scotsman, they are taken 
very young. W. Beacn THomas. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





DUNLOP RUBBER 





EFFECT OF GOVERNMENT CONTROL 





Jue forty-fourth ordinary general meeting of the Dunlop Rubber Com- 
ny, Limited, was held on June 9th in London, Sir J. George Beharrell, 
.S.O. (the chairman), presiding 
The following is an extract from the chairman’s statement circulated 

with the report and accounts: 


When I made my statement last year the rubber industry was already 
subject to strict Government control, and I told you that the amount of 
business which we would be able to do would depend on the amount of 
gubber available and that it seemed as -hough we must be prepared for 
a substantial reduction in sales. I am glad to be able to tell you now 
that the volume of our business has not been affected to the extent then 
aticipated, although both in this country and overseas it has been 
subjected to drastic readjustments to meet the situation. In this country 
we have had to close down in whole or in part some branches of our 
business which used to return a good profit, but other branches have 
expanded and we have been able to undertake some quite new types of 
manufacture of vital importance to the war effort. 


REDUCED EXPORTS 


A scheme was devised for the control of exports, in the form of market 
quotas, based on essential requirements and their satisfaction, where 
possible, from the nearest manufacturing source of supply. This action 
has necessarily excluded the British exporter from certain market areas, 
and, in our case, has naturally brought about a sharp fall in turnover of 
exports from this country. Nevertheless, in spite of this, I am pleased 
wo say that profits earned on the reduced turnover compare favourably 
with previous years. 

The manufacturing companies in India and South Africa have continued 
to be fully occupied and have played a great part in meeting entirely new 
demands. Despite many new problems arising out of war conditions, both 
companies have shown a substantial return and their combined sales and 
profits again show a record. 


The volume of business of the American and Canadian manufacturing 
companies fell substantially during the year, but satisfactory profits were 
earned in each case. 

The Irish company naturally suffered from a shortage of raw materials 
and the sevére restriction on the use of petrol, but I am glad to say a 
fair profit was earned and the factory looks like being reasonably employed 
during 1943. 

The net profit for the year amounted to £2,433,000, compared with 
£3,186,000 last year. The decline in profits is due to a curtailment of 
business owing to regulations and also to the lower margin of profit on 
the greatly increased proportion of business for the Allied Governments. 
The provision for United Kingdom Excess Profits Tax this year is esti- 
mated at £827,000, which brings the total provision made in the parent 
company for United Kingdom Excess Profits Tax, up to December 31st, 
1942, to £4,294,000, and for the Dunlop Group of companies to 
{5,923,000. The board feels that it should pursue the policy of 
strengthening and conserving the company’s financial position, and has, 
therefore, again allocated to contingencies reserve the sum of £100,000. 
After making these appropriations and providing for the preference divi- 
dends, a dividend on the ordinary stock of 8 pez cent. is recommended. 
The aggregate profits of the parent company and all subsidiaries for 
1942 amount to £4,472,0v0, against £5,185,000 last year. The provisions 
by the subsidiaries for Income Tax and E.P.T., both British and foreign, 
are £1.534,000, bringing the total provision of the group for 1942 to 
£3,322,000. 


NEED FOR STRICTEST ECONOMY 


Turning to the general position of the industry, the need for strictest 
economy in the usage of rubber is apparent, and your board will con- 
tinue to co-operate with the Government in all measures to this end. 
Assistance has been given to other manufacturers in order to increase 
the supply of products which are urgently required. In these and other 
ways the company’s technical resources have been of great value to the 
nation. So far as supplies of materials are concerned, your company has 
received its fair share, and I am sure that its staff has made the best use, 
both in production and distribution, of what has been allotted to it. We 
have benefited greatly in these difficult times by the excellent relations 
which prevail between our employees and the management. 

I cannot close this statement without a reference to the more hopeful 
world outlook which presents itself this year. The current year should 
see us nearer to the temporary solution of the rubber problem through 
the increase of supplies of the synthetic material from America. I feel, 
therefore, that although there must be no premature optimism and no 
relaxation of effort, we can all look forward to the future with confidence. 


The report was adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


II, 








F. FRANCIS AND SONS 


THE forty-second ordinary general meeting of F. Francis and Sons, 
Limited, was held on June 4th at Abercorn Rooms, Great Eastern Hotel, 
Bishopsgate, London, E.C., Mr. John Ismay (chairman of the company) 
presiding. 

The secretary (Mr. F. Skade,-A.C.1.S., A.C.W.A.) having read the 
notice convening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The chairman said: I presume you are agreeable that we accept the 
directors’ report as read. 

The net profit for 1942 at £67,100 shows an increase of approximately 
£3,300, but of this increase we have had io reserve an additional £2,000 
for taxation. However, I am pleased to say that, subject to the approval 
of this meeting, after payment of a final dividend of 10 per cent., making 
14 per cent. for 1942, we have been able to increase the carry forward 
from £21,702 to £24,177. 

I would mention that your board considers adequate provision has 
been made at all times for taxation and depreciation, and all liabilities 
in respect of War Damage Contribution and War Risks Insurance have 
been provided for before arriving at the net profit figure. 

I do not think there are any items in the accounts which require 
special attention, but you will observe from the consolidated statement 
that the balance of current assets over current liabilities is increased by 
£7,260 to £119,983. 

Although not affecting the accounts for the period under review, I 
would like to refer briefly to the issue of 50,000 5} per cent. cumulative 
preference shares which were recently offered to shareholders, and to say 
that the response received resulted in a heavy over-subscription, which was 
very gratifying. The money, as explained in the circular at the time of 
the issue, was required to finance the purchase of additional plant and 
machinery and to defray the cost of essential alterations to factory 
premises and reorganisation generally, and I feel certain the employment 
of this additional capital will prove most advantageous to the company. 

The chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts. 

Mr. S. W. Francis (managing director) seconded the resolution and it 
was carried unanimously. 

The retiring director, Mr. H. H. Morris, was re-elected; and the 
auditors, Messrs. Jas. Williamson and Co., having been reappointed, the 
——- terminated with a vote of thanks to the chairman, directcrs 
and staff. 








Life assurance in war time 


Under most of our schemes we grant 

policies at normal rates with a reduc- 

tion in benefits on death during 
hostilities. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
No shareholders 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 

Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, £2,500,000; Currency Reserve, 
£2,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000, 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand, 
issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also Circular Credits 

and Travellers’ Cheques. Deposits for fixed periods received, 


No commission 
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FOR SALE 
-aintings, Old Carvings, Panels 
| Small Antique Oddments and Curios of rie description 
CALL AND SEE US 
J. MENDELSON 
101, Tottenham Court Road, 


London, W.1 Mus. 0882. 
We also want to buy Collections of Paintings and Curios 




















PERSONAL 


NICE selection of Model and Toy Railways, electric, 
clockwork and steam, all gauges, also Meccano and other 

with requirements. Will also 
in good condition, give full par- 
BOTTERILLS, 


Construction Outfits, stam; 
purchase any of the above i 
ticulars and price required, cheque | return. — 
Models Dept., High Street, Canvey, Essex. 
NICE selection of rae Accordions oa 12 to 140 
bass, all in perfect condition, stam wi requirements. 
wit also purchase any of the above if in good condition, 
state make, colour, number of bass, price required, cheque by 
— BOTTERILLS, Music Dept., High Street, Canvey, 


Esse 

> PRE ATH CONTROL gives VIGOUR, CONFIDENCE, 

) Expert’s simple method by post. Student reports: 
“Immediate benefit is ex ae from your exercises.” — 
Write: BCM’FSAN/W. 

RIAR PIPE chemeee! ASTLEY’S, 

] Street, London, S.W.1. Briar Pipe S 
oughly and Hygienically CLEAN and 
makes of briar Pipes ; * = \ ome 6d.) 
jure health. Rep: 
( ‘ANCER SUPFERE 


109 Jermyn 


is cialists. Thor 
ENOVATE all 
Foul pipes in- 


(94 na). Poor man, net i 





1e 

for self and wife 25s. By nourishment needes ; 

oo help. ay eH ny received. — NATIONAL 

OCIETY FOR CANCER Retier, 2 (S) Cheam Court, b, 
Surrey. 


y TTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND 1s learned in 
] twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stam; _ 
first lesson to S. R. Dutton, o2 Great Russell St., W. 
7 LDERLY gentleman in West of England ogeutons 
av panion to take charge of housekeeping. res op 
excellent servant.—Box A 891. 
+«T TH UTMOST VALUE from the less Bread you 
( T eat. Eat BERMALINE BREAD and be ones of 
quate nourishment. ly delicious too. Will h elp 
shipping. Ask your Baker or write BERMALIN®, Fairley 
Street, Glasgow. S W.1 
“ COULDN’T REST KNOWING THAT ANIMALS 
WERE LIVING UNDER SUCH CONDITIONS,” 
writes a British Tommy from Tunisia. Poverty, ignoranée, 
and lack of drugs cause untold misery among pack animals, 
the native’s only means of transport. Horses and mules are 
overloaded, overworked, mere neglected. Lameness is 
rife, saddle sores abound. PLEASE help the Society for 
the Protection of Animals in North Africa to resume jts 
great healing and educational mission. Send a 
now to The Duchess es — President, $. P.A.N.A, 
(S2), Welbeck Abbey, N: 
| I TERARY Typewtg. a ex. MSS. 1s. 3d., rN 
4 copy 3d. 1,000 words,—Miss N., McFarvane (C) 
The Study, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
NI ALE SECRETARY COMPANION ie waaay 
widower in comfortable country house in S 
Might suit invalided officer or retired schoolmaster. +»: xempt 
National Service.-Box A 889. 
( XFORD HOLIDAY CENTRE.—The Y.W.C.A. is 
again running a Centre in one of oe College Halls, 
Oxford, from August 7th to Septembe: to 
men and a per week ~ & plus regis- 
tration fee of 2s. correspondence should be addresséd 
to the Hoirmpays Secretary, Y.W.C.A. National Offices, 
Central Building, Gt. Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 
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Il, 


including Purchase Tax 
Blades (now made only in the 


“ Eclipse ” 


popular slotted pattern) are not 


easily 


obtainable nowadays, but perseverance is 
amply rewarded in clean and comfortable 


shaving. 


Obtainable only from Retailere. 


\ JAMES NEILL & CO. 


(SHEFFIELD) LTD. y 


1943 
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tie GOES A LONG J 












) OD Zz_—_—_—. 
PPANTiNe BY ROBERT COLQUHOUN wg 
PAINTINGS BY NOTABLE BRITISH ARTISTS 

Avex. Rem & vRE Ltp., 1a King Street, S.W.1, 

Daily 10-5,30. Saturdays 10-1. 
p=ee— THREE GENERATIONS EXHIBy 

Camille, Lucien, and Orovida Pissarro. 

and Drawings by LORD METHUEN, 

Leicester GALLERrEs, Leicestel Sq. 10-5.30. Sats. 10; 


Qecrar SECURIT.Y LEAGUB) 
Monpbay, JUNE 21st, I me 
FRANK PAKENHAM : “ Can we Afford the veridge Report?” 
Chairman: WILFRID ROBERTS, P., 
Monpay, JUNE 28th, I p.m. 
BarBaRA Wootton: “ Charity to Security.” 
Chai : HuGcH MOLson, 4 
LIVINGSTONE HALL (St. my Park Unde: 
Admission Free. Abbey 3377. 


Paintin 








YOURSELF in 


R EFRESH 
v Descriptive List 


English 
6d. post free) 


Country. 


of 160 INNS and HOTELS 


PEOPLE’S IMENT Houst Association, Lrtp, 
St. George’s House, Regent Street, 
tax 


}T A.F, urgently copes Leica and 
guarantee to pass them on. Top prices 
Cameras, Enlargers, Cinecams, 


Cameras, We 
given. 


Projectors, Microscopes, 


Prism Binoculars, Drawing Instruments wanted. — WALLACE 


Heaton Lrtp., sg New Bond St. . Oey. 
a 


7511), 47 Berkeley 


St., 166 Victoria or “City S ty Branches. 
¥PARE-TIME WRITING. —If you are interested in 
writing, FICTION, JOURNALISM, POETRY. TRY. 


RADIO PLAYS, study at ‘HALF-FEES by correspondence 


are time with the LONDON SC 
TOUR HOOL 


NALISM—the only school under the 
age - the leading newspaper proprietors, Fr 
“Writing for the Press,’ 


L.S. a] 57 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 


OF 
direct patron- 
ee advice and 


from Prospectus Dept., 
Mus. 4574. 


tbe hardly a house in the Country that doesn’t 


hold some used X-Ray or Camera fi 


Ims. These are 


oy for national purposes and will help GUY’S HOS- 


PITAL, London Bridge, S.E.1. 


4 bet y= LOSIS takes relentless toll of human life. 


The fight against the disease must be no 
ing. For 100 ‘years the Brompton Hospital 
cumasly a progress has Be 
sufferers has been eased and the appallin 
duced. We depend on you to pele us. —* 
Brompton Hospital, London, S.W.3 


less unrelent- 
has toiled un- 


en made. The burden of 
death rate re- 
HE TREASURER, 


wis WANTED. sg ‘Old, Disused, Out ot 


Order. Top ry paid. 
offer by return.—KAY (SN). 
Manchester, 4. 
Ws A YOUR OLD SHIRTS 
NS. (New “Trubenised” 


made eon m7 tail). 
Sarda House, 18319 Queensway, London, W.2. 





end Registered. Cash or 
19 Hopwood Avenue, 


WITHOUT 
brand collars 


Full details from Resartus Lrp., 








LECTURES AND EXHIBITIONS 
@o4y BY WALTER H. NESSLER. 


LeGcer GALLERIES, 13 Old Bond Street, 


War. 








- APPOINTMENTS 


B .B.C. has vacancies for language typists in the Near East 
Services. The work consists of copying and writing 
to dictation in the Arabic language, and applications will be 
considered from candidates who are not experienced typisy 
but are willing to undergo further training. Applicany 
may be of either sex, and need not be of British ootaae 
preference will be given to candidates whose native language 
is Arabic. Applications, with full details of age and expen. 
ence, should be sent to APPOINTMENTS OFrFiceR, Broadcag. 
ing House, London, W.1. Envelopes must be markel 
“ Arabic Typists.” 
| EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London), Regent’s Park, N.W.1, 
The Council of Bedford College invites applications fx 
the following post, open to men and women equally, vacag 
as from the rst October, 194 
TEMPORARY ASSISTANT in the DEPARTMENT 
OF ENGLISH. Candidates must have an Honours De 
ree in English and a knowledge of Old and Midde 
English i is an essential qualification for the post. Salay 
£250 plus £20 war bonus. 
st date for receiving applications Wednesday, June 23n, 
1943. For further particulars a apply to the SECRETARY, Bed 
ford College, Regent’s s Park, N 


EDUCATIONAL 


OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuition 

for Lond. Matric. Spec. Ent., B.A. B.Sc., B.Sc.Bom, 

B.Com, LL.B., B.D., an Fees.- 

Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., Raa Dept. By; 
WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1894). 


OrrFIctAL YEAR Books. 
UBLIC and PREPARATORY SCHOOLS Year Bock 


(Boys). By post 11s. 1d. 
GIRLS” PUBLIC SCHOOL YEAR BOOK. By post 
8s. 1d. 


Schools and Careers for Boys and Girls, 
Deane & Sons, Ltp., 31 Museum Street, London, W.C1. 
rP\HE DILYS AJAX eo COLLEGE, » 
Devonshire Street, W.1 (WELbeck 2548), phd 
thorough and practical training. » Individual tuition In 
tensive or part-time courses if desired. 








A Lancashire War Medallist 


MORE NEED THAN 
EVER FOR HIS 

magnificent service 
In the first three and a half years of War 


the Lifeboat Service rescued over 5,000 
lives. More lives were rescued in three 


and a half years of War than in the last fourteen years of peace. 
Send a contribution, however small, as your share in this 


great work. 
ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, BOREHAM WOOD, HERTS. 


The EARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer, 
Lt-Cal. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., Secretary. 
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suction grip, 


also large 


KOLYNO 


Also use KOLYNOS DENTURE POWDER for cleaning artificial teeth, 1/34 


FALSE TEETH 


Are they on your mind? 


When, through shrinkage of the gums, a denture loses its original 
discomfort and embarrassment serve as constant 
reminders of its presence in the mouth, To end this unpleasant 
denture-consciousness 
FIXATIVE for making false teeth fit firmly. 
fidence are restored and there will be no more chafing of the 
no more embarrassing situations. 
‘Economy’ 


KOLYNOS DENTURE 
Comfort and con- 

3a, 

Handy sprinkler tins 1/34, 

size 3/3d, from all Chemists. 


DENTURE 
FIXATIVE 


use 
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